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Recollections of the Eruption of Lane | 
Seminary. 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Anti-Slavery Society.” Several of them were 
called to announce and advocate their principles 
in communities where it was especially dangerous 
“to speak those truths which tyrants dread.” 
Lane Seminary was an institution established | We'were delighted from time-to-Gme ‘by: the 90- 
by our orthodox fellow Christians, mainly for the | counts that came to us of their unflinching fideli- 
preparation of young men for the ministry. It | °Y- And undoubtedly there were some cases of 
attained so much importance in the estimation of peculiar trial and suffering endured by them 
its patrons that in 1832 they claimed for it the! which are treasured among the secret things that 
services and the reputation of Rev. Dr. Beecher, #7 * be made known when He “who seeth in 
who left Boston at that time and became its pres- | 8¢cTet will reward men openly.” 
ident. ‘There he found, or was soon chin Amos Dresser, eager to raise the funds he 
by, Prof. Calvin E! Stowe, another distinguished ®¢eded to enable him to pursue his studies and 
teacher of Calvinistic theology. ‘Lhis school of complete his preparation for the ministry, took of 
the prophets was placed on Walnut Hill, in the the publishers an agenty for the sale of the ‘‘Cot- 
vicinity of Cincinnati, that it might be near to “se Bible” in Tennessee. For the transporta- 
the Southwestern States, and was separated from ee of himself and his load, he procured a horse 
Kentucky only by the river Ohio. It had attract- _and barouche. He had Proceeded without me 
ed, by the reputation of its faculty, from all parts lestation as far as Nashville. : There it was dis- 
of the country, quite a number of remarkably covered that he was an abolitionist—one of the 
able, earnest, conscientious and, as they proved to students that had left Lane Seminary on account 
be, eloquent young men. of his principles. He was arrested by order of 
At the time when the signal event occurred of | the Mayor, and brought before the Committee of 
which I amnow to give some account, there were | Vigilance. By them his trunk was searched, his 
in the literary and theological departments of| journal, private papers and letters were exam- 
Lane Seminary more than a hundred students. | ined. These showed plainly enough, and he 
Eleven of these were from different slave States; | Promptly acknowledged, that he was opposed to 
seven of them sons of slaveholders; one himself a| Slavery; that he pitied his fellow-men who were 
in bondage; and regarded those who held them 


slavcholder when he entered the institution; and | 

one of the number—James Bradley—had emanci- | iM Chains as guilty of great wickedness. : 
pated himself from the cruel bondage by the pay- Therefore, although there was not the slightest 
ment of a large sum that he had earned by extra | Proofs that, thus far, he had done. or said any- 
labor. Besides these there were ten ef the stu-| thing that did not pertain to his business, he nde 
dents who had resided more or less in the slave Condemned by the Committee to be taken out im- 
States, and were well acquainted with the condi- | mediately to receive twenty lashes sel his bare 
tion of the people and the influence of their ‘‘pe-| back, and to depart from the city within geen a 
culiar institution’ of domestic servitude. More- | four hours. Accordingly, that American saps 
over, that you may appreciate fully the impor- for the crime of believing “the Declaration of 
tance of the event I am going to narrate to you, | Independence,” was,taken by the excited popu- 
and know that it was not (as some at the time lace to a public square in Nashville, ani there on 
represented it to be) a boyish prank, or mere col-' his knees received Tn his naked back twenty 
lege rebellion, ‘‘a tempest in a teapot,” let me lashes, laid on by a city officer, with a heavy 
tell you that the youngest student in the semina- | cowhide. He was then pened away, leaving 
ry was nineteen years of age; most of the stu- | behind him five hundred dollars’ worth of prop- 

dents were more than twenty-six years old, and , erty, which was never restored. : 

yseveral of them were over thirty. They were! James A. Thome, the son of a Kentucky 
sober, Christian men, who were preparing them- | slaveholder, was so thoroughly converted to abo- 
selves, in good earnest, to preach the Gospel ; | litionism that, during the pendency of the eet 
and they believed that ane of its proclamations /™0US decree of the faculty and a w 
was “liberty to the captives; let the oppressed | S¢™nary, he -— wens 88.8 delegate from the 
yo free; break every yoke.” Anti-Slavery Society, which the students had 
Soon after the Seminary was opened, a Coloni- | formed, to attend the annual meetings of the ab- 
zation Soviety was formed among the students. olitionists in May, 1834. me came and addressed 
At the time of which I speak most of them were | the public _ New York, Boston and elsewhere. 
members of that society, and were encouraged by | His heartfelt sincerity, his tender, fervid clo- 
quence, made a peculiarly deep impression upon 


But the publication of Mr. | : 
» and the his audiences. And having been born and 


Garrison's ‘Thoughts on Colonization, | : z , : 
formation of the “American Anti-Slavery Socie- | brought up in the midst of slavery, his sar Pw 
: ; its cruelties, its li iousness, and its deprav- 
attracted the attention of some of their num- | £0 #4 cruclties, its licentiousness, and t ce : 
Conversaticns arose on the subject between 18 influences, was received without pag 
them and their fellows. An anxious inquiry was | though it sustained the worst allegations that 
awakened as to the truth had ever been brought against the domestic ¢ser- 


of the allegations | 
brought against the ‘colonization scheme, 


the faculty so to be. 


” 


ty, 
ber. 


* and, Vitude in our Southern States. 
as to the justice of the new demand, made by Mr. | Henry 13. Stanton came with Mr. Thome ~_ 
Garrison and his associates, for ‘‘the immediate  #nother delegate from the Lane Seminary ping 
abolition of slavery.” At length in February, | Slavery Society to the May snore of 1854. 
1834, it was proposed that there should be a thor- | This, then young, man also evinced so much 
'zeal in the cause, so much power as a speaker 
and skill in debate, that soon after the dissvlution 
States ought to abolish slavery at once ; and of his connection with the seminary, in the month 
without prescribing as a condition that the eman- jot October of that Jor, He oe appointed an 
cipated should be sent to Liberia, or elsewhere, | #gent of the American Anti-Slavery Society ; 
out of our country. jand for ten years or more afterwards Mr. Stan- 
2d. Whether the doctrines, tendencies, meas- |ton continued to do us most valuable service by 
ures, spirit of the Colonization Society, were such _ his eloquent lectures, his pertinent contributions 


* . . . F) i- rery ,) s, j ili ence 
asto render it worthy of the patronage of Chris- | '? Ur anti slavery papers and his diligence and 
tia ‘fidelity as one of the secretaries of the National 


ough public discussion of two questions :— 
Ist. Whether the people of the slaveholding ; 


people. | 
Ve were informed agthe time, by several who | 
werecognizant of theffact, that the faculty, fear- 


Society. 
But Theodore D. Weld was the master-spirit 
- eflect of such a discussion upon the pros- 7 1mong the Lane, Seminary students. Indeed, he 
perity of the seminary, officially and earnestly ad- | WS accused by the srusiooe of being the instiga- 
isl that it should be indefinitely postponed. | OF of all the fanaticism and incendiary move- 
But many of the students had become too deeply ‘ments that had “ them much trouble and 
threatened the ruin of the insiitution. Accord- 


interested in these questions to consent that they | a 

They were therefore ingly it was moved that Mr. Weld be expelled. 

discussed; each-one through’ nine evenings, in No breach of law was charged upon this gentle- 

the presence of the president and most of the fac- ene ae disrespect a the faculty, nor anything 

ulty, fully, faithfully, earnestly, but courteously, implicating in the least his moral character, only 
that he was the leader of the abolitionists. Still, 


debated. The results were, on the first question, | 2 : 

an almost unanimous vote to this effect, that “‘Im- | the proposition to expel him os favored by the 
mediate emancipation from slavery was the right | PMJOrly of the trustees. When, therefore, the 
of every slave and: the duty of every slaveholder.”” final action of the Board had determined the stu- 


And on the second question, it was voted, by a i dents to ask for a dismission from the seminary, 
large majority, “That the American Colonization | Theodore D. Weld, with becoming self-respect, 
Society and its scheme were not deserving of the ichose to remain until he should be cleared by 
approbation and aid of Christians.’”’ This was | the faculty of all charges of misconduct. As 
-soon as the Board had had a meeting and with- 
drawn their accusation, he applied for, and re- 
evenings. ‘ceived, an honorable dismission. 

The report of the preceedings and the ssa | Then he accepted an appointment as an agent 
went speedily through the land Mand, as speedily, of the Anti-Slavery Society at a salary less by 
there came back, from certain quarters, no stinted | half than was offered him by another benevolent 
association. And throughout the Western and 
Middle States, and occasionally in New England, 






ing t 


should remain unsettled. 





the purport, if not the exact language, of the res | 
solutions, at the close of the debate of eighteen 


measure of condemation, warning, threats. These 
so alarmed the faculty that as soon as was prac- 


7 ty-six years of age) availed not to procure a re- 


ticable they formally prohibited the continued | 
existence of an anti-slavery society among the 
students of Lane Seminary: and required that; 
the Colonization Society, which they had cherish- | 
ed hitherto, should be also disbanded and abol- | 
ished. 

At the next meeting of the overseers, or corpo- 
ration, of the seminary, this high-handed meas- | 
ure of the faculty was approved and confirmed. | 
The remonstrance of the students (all but one o 
them adult men, thirty of them more than twen 


consideration of this oppressive decree. Accord- | 
ingly, nearly all of them, seventy or eighty in 
number, withdrew from the seminary, refusing to 
be the pupils ot theological professors who showed 
so plainly that their sympathies were with the 
oppressors rather than with the oppressed; or! 
that they had not courage enough to denounce so 
egregious a wrong, so tremendous a sin, as the | 
enslavement cf millions of human beings. 

Like the disciples after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, these faithful young men were scattered 
abroad throughout the land, and went every- 
where, preaching the word which they were for- 
bidden to utter within the enclosure of a school 
dedicated to the promulgation of the religion of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


fore the courts. 


he lectured with,a frequency, a fervor and an 
effect that justify me in,saying that no one, ex- 
cepting enly Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips, has 
done more than Mr. Weld for the abolition of 
American slavery. 

What a loss it would have been to the cause of 
liberty if the faculty and trustees of Lane Semi- 


‘nary had been wiser men!— Christian Register, 





The Great Howland Will Case. 


WHAT IT I3 AND WHAT DEPENDS. 
The “Howland Will Case’”’ has been again be- 
When the will was offered for 
probate in August, 1865, it was contested by the 


| heir-at-law, Hetty M. Robinson, now Mrs. Greene, 
‘but after one or two hearings it was admitted. 


Miss Robinson filed an appeal on the ground that 
the testatrix, at the time of making the will, was 
incompetent and unduly influenced. The appeal 


| was subsequently withdrawn and the decision of 


the probate judge affirmed. The contestant then 
broughta suit in equity against the executors, 
claiming the whole estate on the ground of previous 
contract made with her; and this suit was lately on 
trial in the United States Circuit Court in Bos- 
ton. Since the bill was filed the parties have 
been engaged in taking evidence upon all the 


Anti-slavery truth was disseminated far-and- points involved, which fills a volume of a 
a thousand pages, and makes the case one of the 


most extraordinary on record. 


Those who were the sons 
ot slaveholders returned to the homes of their pa- 
rents, and besought them and their neighbors to} The contested will disposes of property estima- 
repent of their great unrighteousness and flee ted at from two to three millions of dollars. Of 
trom the wrath to come. These entreaties were this amount about one million was in various pub- 


wide by their agency. 


~ a * 
not all lost. Several slaveholders were converted’ lic and private legacies, the largest being to the "| 


“and gave liberty to their bondmen. It I mistake city of New Bedford, for public uses; to Mr. 
not, the attention of that admirable man, Hon. | Thomas Mandell, a friend of the testatrix and the 
James G. Birney of Kentucky, was tixed by the! principal ¢xecutor of the will; and to Dr. Wm. 
discussions in Lane Seminary, and by conversa-| A. Gordon, her friend and physician. The rest 
tions with the students upon the really evil ten- of her estate was placed in trust, the income to 
dency 6f the colonization plan, which, with the be paid to Miss Robinson during her life, and 


best intentions, he had dope so much to promote. | the principal to be divided after her decease among | this singular and important case. The evidence 
Atany rate, his conversion about that time to distant relatives. The complainant, Miss Robin- | was all taken before examiners, and the court has 
the doctrine of “immediate emancipation” was an! son, alleges that in September, 1860, her aunt en- | just heard the arguments. ; 


event of signal importance. | tered into an agreement with her by which the 


It was not my privilege to become personally | survivor was to inherit the other’s estate—the | cases always produce, and which has not been 
acquainted with many of these young men, | will of each to be deposited with the other—and | fourd wanting in the present case, and aside from 


whose conscientious, courteous, dignified, yet de- ‘neither to make another will without notifying 
termined, course of conduct awakened our admi- | the other and returning her will. The object of 
ration; and whose subsequent labors helped might- | 

ly the great work projected by the *hniatas’ 


.|—the respondents fortifying their allegation with | 


4 


that her uniformity of placing her characteristic 
lines on a level was not so great as would be ex- 


' natures was effected was, manifestly, tracing. In 


‘complish this. 
sideration within my reach, my opinion is that 


‘where it remained for several years, and was 


\ 


| 


} 


ward Mott Robinson, father 
of the complainalit‘and brother of the deceased, 
with whom she had quarrelled. Miss Hetty’s 
object was, of course, her aunt’s property. The 
|aunt subsequently made another will—the one 
| now in question—without giving notice to her 
| thrifty niece, who claims that the whole property 
devised by it is liable for the fulfilment of her 
| original contract. 

| The questions involved are whether such a con- 


yerty from going to 


ebrated cases. 
experts, and indeed quite universally assented 
to (as shown above) that two signatures cannot 
'be made so as exactly to cover each other. ‘This 
thought, would s: 
lens to overturn. Here are two signatures which 
not only exactly cover each Other, but stand at 


'the paper. Yet it is contended, as we have re- 


‘lent by and see Johnson wample on its laws. 
| Loyalty hunted and trembling ati over the South. 
| A law so clumsily devised that it cannot be exe- 


| cuted without bringing the great powers of gov- 


/hation, and found, when the emergency occurs, 
not to know enough to be tit to be Jett alone. 
my -masters! 


j 


' These be our “practical men,” 


Behold the wisdom of Conservatism! Give us 


next time a taste of the folly of Radicalism—we 


It has long been a theory of , handeuffed till November; obliged to stand si-; European governments, and render her quite in- 


| different to the menaces of France. And I really 
do not believe that France, Emperor or people, 


' 
| could stand this. Remember, too, this one other 


| theory, which nine men out of ten, at first | ernment into collision. A General selected and! effect: Prussia, by absorbing Wurtemburg, would 
ay was correct, this esse threat- | lett in Washington to represent and protect the | jjo 


exactly alongside of Alsace, the German de- 
That would be 
It is 


jpartment of the French Empire. 
|a distinct threat to steal this same Alsace. 


lthe same distance from the édge and bottom of | These are the fruits of Fessenden-statesmanship! | hardly necessary to point out the hot chagrin. of 


| . ° ° 
Austria at her exclusion from German affairs, 


| tract, if proved, is valid; second, whether such a marked, that they are not forgeries; and in sup- 
| contract was actually made; and third, whether | port of this position a large number of signatures 
|a document, called in the trial the ‘‘second page of persons well known in the community, taken 
of the will,” upon which the complainant“mainly | indiscriminately from checks, letters and other 
relies, is genuine or not. As to the first question, | documents, are found, which, when examined, 
the respondents hold that a contract for mutual | cover each other equally well as those in dispute. 
wills cannot be enforced, as being without consid- | Whatever be the result in this case, there can be 


cannot be worse off, may be better; at any rate a|0T her ambition to recover her former control 
| change would be a relief. 'over South Germany ; and Austria is not so weak 


* 
| There are yet men so timid and thoughtless as or so tired of war as many suppose. Still, both 
Austria and France will maintain a show o 


to insist that those who vote shall first know how | | 

|toread. We commend another provision to theix? * : ; : 
notice, namely, that Generals, Senators and Peace until a decided movement on Bismarck’s 
Presidents shall be obliged at least to say their | part unveils their true bent. And such a move- 
atechism and repeat the multiplication-table be-! ment Bismarck must make, or fall. ‘Therefore 

| fore assuming oftice. ; sears 

| would not guarantee peace for six months. 


;eration, and against public policy and good 
|morals. The complainant answers that the con- 
| tract was in the nature of ily arrangement, 


a fi 
preuss upon mutual poctiepe aa oe between | to a certain extent depended, will be greatly mod- | 


the parties, and forming a valuable consideration 
‘each for the other. As to the second question, 
the respondents deny that there is sufficient wrii- 
| ten evidence of the contract, and that, if proved 
‘by parol, it is void because not being in writing 
as required by the statute of frauds. The com- 
| Plainant answers by producing the will given to 
her by her aunt, and the following memorandum, 
executed in duplicate, and attached to the will:— 

“I give this will to my niece to show if there 
|appears a will made without notifying her and 
| without returning her will to her through Thom- 
{as Mandell as I have promised to do. I implore 
| the judge to decide in favor of this will, as noth- 
| ing could induce me to make a will unfavorable to 
my niece,.but being ill and afraid if any of my 
| care-takers insisted on my making a will to re- 
| fuse as they might leave or be angry, and know- 
jing my niece had this will to show—my _ niece 
| fearing also after she went away—I hearing but 
one side might feel hurt at what they might say 
/of her, as they tried to make trouble by not tell- 
ing the truth tome, when she was here éven her- 
jself. I give this will to my niece to show, if ab- 
| solutely necessary to have it, to appear against 
| another will tound after my death. I wish her to 
show this will, made when Lam in good health, 
| for me, and my old torn will made on the fourth 
'of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
| eight hundred and fifty, to show also as proof that 
it has. been my life-time wish for her to have my 
| property. I therefore give my property to my 
/niece as freely'as my father gave it to me. J 
have promised him once and my sister a number 
of times to give it to her, all excepting about one- 
{hundred thousand dollars in presents to my 
‘friends and relations. 
| Syzivia Ann How anv (and a seal). 


The third question relates to the genuineness 
lof this memorandum, it being alleged that the 
| signature has been forged by tracing from the 
| signature to the will itself, which is admitted to 
i be genuiné. Upon this question of forgery the 
greatest labor and ingenuity have been expended, 


‘much refned reasoning and the testimony of nu- 


| merous experts. Their theory is that it is im- 
| possible for a person to write three signatures, 
leach of them a perfect fac-simile of the other, 
especially for a person in the situation of Miss 
| lowland, an invalid writing but seldom and then 
‘under constraint. Mr. Southworth, an expert, 
| testified that the signature to the will was genu- 
{ine, but the signatures to the above duplicates 
| were copied by another hand. He had applied to 
them every test known to experts; had superim- 
posed them, one upon the other; had analyzed 

them in every part, measuring each and all of 
‘them with care. The second signatures were 
| written and placed with mathematical exactness 
| —the same width of margin on each side, the 
| same slant in relation to the base line of each pa- 
| per, the same length of name, of each word in 
‘the name, and of space between each word. It 

was alleged that the signatures in question were 
| copied by being placed over the signature to the 
| will and written over with a lead pencil or some 
‘instrument of the kind, and then written over 
| with pen and ink. Vrof. Hosford and Dr. Jack- 





and testified that they had been re-written or 


‘printed. Prof. Pierce applied to the signatures 


In witness whereof, ec. | 


pee little doubt but that the ancient theory in re- 
gard to handwriting, upon which, in cases of for- 
| gery, even the liberty of persans has sometimes 


lified by the revelations in this case. 

Nor is the case without significance in another 
point of view. Unless we greatly mistake, it will 
' serve still further to bring into disrepute the tes- 
| timony of experts as determining the rights o 
| parties in our courts of law. Much less reliance 
| has of late been placed upon that class of testimo- 
ny than formerly, and the fact that directly an- 
' tagonistic views are now held by the most distin- 
/ guished men upon what was supposed to be no 
longer an open question will have a tendency to 
render doubtful all their investigations. As has 
been well said by an eminent legal writer, ‘‘they 
differ quite as widely in their inferences and 
| opinions as do other witnesses.’’ Their theories 
may be very plausible, but a few plain facts often 
dissipate them. The testimony in this case can 
hardly fail to leave the impression that the testi- 
mony of experts cannot be relied upon in the de- 
termination of rights in our courts of law. 


Wendell Phillips on the Situation. 


SHARP CRITICISMS. 


While Sumner, Wilson and Butler, and all the 
rest, are discussing the great events of the present 
time, it is well to hear the clarion-note of so keen 
an observer as Wendell Phillips. In a recent 
Standard he expresses himself in the following 


terms :— 

Grant, at last, has spoken—and_ blundered. 
| How he stalked into the Secretaryship, his friends 
| boasting his great power to prevent mischief! 
| What mischief has he prevented?) None. The 
lonly power he claimed against the D’resident, a 
| moment’s thought obliges him to renounce. This 
lis our “nractical” statesman, whose first move is 
a blunder! This was our St. Michael, whose re- 
| sistless sword was to mow down the Satan of the 
{fallen host! Instead of that we find that he does 
| not even know how to draw it! 

The great popular leader sinks to be only the 
| President's Secretarv issving orders he abhors; 
sits like “ancient Pistol,” eating his leek and 
grumbling! Was ever boastful promise followed 
by such miserable failure? The General of the 
United States is to-day a weed cauglit in the 
| Presidential maelstrom, and, unless some better 
/ brains than his own come to the rescue, sure soon 
{to be swallowed in the vortex. Let no Grant- 
|man after this call Johnson a clumsy knave; he 
‘has found wit enough to befool the model leader, 
whose silence passed for the highest wisdom—the 
puff of whose cigar was statesmanship. Once 
| before, there was an animal which passed for a 
| lion till he spoke. 

Grant’s friends excused the shame of histak- 
ing Stanton’s office on the ground that he got 
|thereby* so much power to prevent mischief. 
| What power to prevent mischief has he gained 
| by becoming Secretary ? Absolutely none. His 
'remonstrances are wholly disregarded; he is 
‘obliged, as Secretary, toy issu€ orders he dislikes 
land wait till, as General, he can do something to 
‘avert their sad resuits. Lvidently, then, he has 
| gained no beneficial power by taking the War De- 
partment. Has he, by such an act, assumed a po- 
, sition which teaches the people! What valuable 
|lessors do the people learn from the sight of their 
j admired and trusted leader befooled into this sorry 
| plight by brains so muddled that when, as Svere- 


| : ; 
|tary, Grant remonstrates against a measure, John- 





i 
| 








ial, charges him with ‘‘insubordinution!” As if 
\a Cabinet officer could be guilty of “insubordina- 
tion!’ We challenge the South to produce a ne- 





OF 
| Butler and Wilson on the Political 
Situation. 
| We haven’t room for all of Redpath’s report of 
| conversations with Messrs. Sumner, Wilson and 
, Butler. Having given all that he says of Mr. 
Sumner, We must be content with abstracts of the 


¢ | other gentlemen’s views. 


| Gen. Butler does not think the present crisis 
| dangerous, because Johnson is acting passionate- 
| ly and not with purpose and plan; Johnson lacks 
; both capacity and courage; if Jerry Black should 
| get into the Cabinet things would grow danger- 
‘ous; he believes Congress an illegitimate body, 

and would be ready to act on that theory. Grant 
| has undertaken a (difficult part; if he went into 
; the war-oltice to save the country rg the un- 
| patriotic acts of the President, every true man 
‘should honor him for his  patriotisnd but his 
|course is open to another construction; Gen: 
| Butler declined to give his own opinion of Grant. 
| He thinks Seward’s course is only to be acécunt- 

ed for on the theory that he seeks the ruin ef the 
| Republican party because it did not make him 
| President. Gen. Butler is confident the President 
| will be impeached; he would have been at the 
| last session if the other Presidential aspirants had 
; not feared to make Wade President pro tem., but 

now the President cannot be got out till spring, 

and Wade cannot do much officially in the short 
| time intervening before the nominating conven- 

tion to torce himself to the fron& as a candidate. 
It we must have a purely military man, Butler 
| chooses Sheridan. Gen. Butler also declared him- 
| self at length on questions of finance and taxation. 
| Gen. Wilson thinks Gen. Grant is acting from 
| patriotic motives; he was for emancipation as 
| early as 1863, and he now stands with Congress 
-jand against the President. Mr. Wilson stated 
| that a prominent Democrat whose name is known 
everywhere—a man whom the President often 
consults, but a personal friend of Stanton—called 
on the President and earnestly advised him not 
{to remove the Secretary. He said—I use his 


own words—that the President raved like a mad | 
bull and swore that he would remove Stanton. | 


His friend told him that in his judgment it would 
| lead to his own impeachment by Congress. Joln- 
son said they might impeach and be ; that 
he would turn Stanton out if he was tried and shot 
'forit! The same friend said that Johnson had been 

acting in a terrible passion lately all the time. Or 

State politics Senator Wilson said the P. L. L.s 
, could do nothing except by management—that 
, the people of Massacliusetts were overwhelming- 
ily in favor of the present prohibitory law—and 
| that if by any adroit manipulation a license bil! 

should be passed, it would produce such a_reiic- 

tion that the sale of liquor would be made a pen- 
itentiary offense. Mr. Wilson’ does not know 
hewther Judge Chase is a candidate or not for the 

Presidency, but knows no man better fitted for the 
; place; Wade is honest and true, but sometimes 

imprudent; Colfax has not the least chance tor 


the nomination. Of Grant’s prospects he said 
| nothing. 





| 
| CORRESPONDENCE. 

| From Puris. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| Panis, August 50, 1867. 
THE ROYAL CONFAB. 

| It seems to be taken for granted that something 
significant did pass between the Imperial parties 
ito the fete-a-td¢e which transpired last week at 
| Salzbourg. The oflicial papers are as yet rigidly 
} silent upon the point-—but the impression that 


son examined the signatures under a microscope, | 800, forgetting that Grant is anything but a Gerer- | some arrangement for the mutual welfare of host 


}and guest was made has become so fixed that I 
| doubt if even an official denial would avail to 


| - . Pt . 1h ; ° 4 . - ries oly cay 
the test of the doctrine of chances, and came to! gro as unfit to vote as this man shows himself to | “ispel itnow. The press varies widely, howev- 


|the same result. The novelty of his testimony 
|tempts us to quote the following extract. Hav- 
‘ing ascertained the relative frequency of coinci- 


preside over a Cabinet. 

Grant has not, as Secretary, averted any mis- 
chief. Has he by taking the oflice roused and 
taught the people? To fasten public attention 


|er, when we come to the question. What was it 
| al about? Some suggest the Fastern question 
| (a very cloudy expression, by-the-bye, which I 


idence by comparing a number of the signatures more thoroughly on this plotted treason, to rouse | must try to explain some day), ethers a general 


of Miss Howland, he proceeded to state how often 
|he could expect to find the signatares perfectly 


coinciding in position. Ile then concludes :— 


/nomenon could occur only once in the number of 
times expressed by the thirticth power of five or 
| more—exactly, it is once in two thousand six 


‘hundred and sixty-six millions of millions of 


“In the case of Sylvia Ann Howland, this phe- | 


‘them to their duty, is worth anything but sacri- 
fice of conscience. Has, Grant done this great 
|public duty by taking Stanton’s office? Does 
chagrin at seeing his ignorance; does disgust at 
witnessing the President’s paltry triumph over 
/ him teach them the needed lesson. Every thought- 
‘ful man sees that so far as Grant’s influ- 
}ence is concerned the loyal masses are weaker to- 
iday than yesterday. If Grant had indignantly 


‘millions of times, or 2,666,000,000,000,000,000,-| protested against Stanton’s suspension and refused 
(000. ‘This number tar transcends human expe- | to accept the place, that would have roused and 
‘rience. So vast an improbability is practically taught the people and made him President of the 
an impossibility. Such evanescent shadows of United States on a just platform. Instead of this 
probability cannot belong to actual life. They! the people see to-day that Grant rushed forward 
are unimaginably less than the least things which to help oust Stanton supposing himself to pos- 
the law cares not for. Under a solemn sense of} sess a power of controlling the District-Comman- 
the responsibility involved in the assertion, I de-| ders which he now confesses he has no title to. 
clare that the coincidence which has here oc-| He stands before the public convicted, at once, 
curred must have had its origin in an intention to | of jgnorance of his own duties and faithlessness 
produce it. But even here the statement of the to his friend. 

case is not closed. There is still an impossibility) As matters stand the only advantage the mass- 
‘to be piled upon the immense barrier which has es gain from this event is one more hollow idol 
been exhibited. The signatures which were com- jproken—one more sham exploded. Grant joins 
‘pared together were all written upon ruled lines. ' McClellan, to stand forever in history ameng the 
| The signatures to the will and the second page, ‘‘might-have-been.”” We by no means underval- 
| No. 10, were not so written. Had they been so ue this gain. But the present business of the na- 
written, the improbability of coincidence would tion is neither to break nor to mend idols. Our 
have been just what I have given. An addition- present bgswess is to save the loyalty of the South 
al datum is required from observation, namely, from plum nd death. In this great emergen- 
the tendency to uniformity of level in the charac- cy it appears that neither the Thirty-ninth nor the 
teristic lines of Sylvia Ann Howland’s signatures Fortieth Congress had sense enough to draw a 
when her writing was not guided by a ruled Ene. statute that would hold water. If Grant be a 
The means of obtaining this datum are meagre; blunderer he has scores of comrades in the last 
nevertheless, it is apparent, from the irregular cur-| and present Congress. : 

vature of the lower lines of the few of her signa-; If 1861 will stand in our history as the year of’ 
tures which have been seen, written in this way, treason, 1867 will surely be marked, on the same 
page, as the year of dunces. Treason no doubt 
flourishes to-day in Washington, but incompeten- 
cy is the dominant characteristic which disgusts 
the nation and amuses the world. If the real 
government is shown at Washington, then it is 


pressed by the number one half. That is, it 
would not occur half the time with each charac- 
teristic line. But even were this the case, a ; ‘ 
complete uniformity in the level of all the char- demonstrated that democracy is atatfure. A liead 
acteristic lines would not occur once to two hun- of the state who would long ago have wrecked it, 
dred millions of tmes. This is another practi-|had not Heaven graciously provided that he 
cal impossibility which is quite independent of should be even weaker than he was wicked. 
that previously obtained. ‘There is still to be in- A Congress—fit body to fit hea !—ruled by a con- 
troduced the impossibility of having the two sig- servatism which modestly assumes to represent 
natures at the same exact distance trom the edge the calm wisdom ot the nation and smiles, Malvo- 
of the paper, Which increases the probability at lio like, on its critics, as sentientalists! The re- 
least ten times and probably a hundred fold. sult of this wisdom, a code which, worse than the 
The mode by which the coincttéiice of these sig- old sercasm, not only lets the big villains through, 
but cannot even catch the small ones. 

What can we expect of practical common sense 
from a Senate which follows Fessenden, as a lead- 
er; aman of whom it may be truly said that the 
nation has taken no one important and critical step 
since 1861 which his influence or vote did not resist, 
until popular good sense shamed him out of his fol- 
ly or marched to its purpose over his oppésition ! 
Yes. Mr. lessenden’s Senatorial recérd is a 
record of fruitless opposition to every measure 
on which the nation’s safety rests to-day. He /as 
never been right, even by accident, at the first 
presentation of any critical measure. He has 
either voted against it or been felt against it, 
skulking behind his tools. Events have always 
proved him mistaken. In this race he has never. 
“come to time.”’ 
what the French call ‘the wisdom of the stair- 
case”’—coming to appreciate matters one moment 

{too late. His statesmanship consists in ‘‘propos- 
ing nothing and opposing everything.”” Yet half 
the Senate allow him to do their thinking. 
munds is his tool and Conkling his parrot. And 
this mole had power enough, spite of Stanton’s 
and Grant's and Sumner’s and Stevens's entreaty, 

to leave the President with the power of remov 
ing Sheridan, and to tie the hands of Congress 


tracing a signature it is/impossible to do more 
than just hide the originalsignature by the trac- 
ing, and an inexperienced hand is likely to ac- 
Taking every element and con- 


the signature to_the second page is not genuine.”’ 

Experts were introduced by the complainant 
who swore quite as positively that the signatures 
were genuine, and it was further stated that one 
of the papers alleged to have been forged was 
placed by the niece in possession of her aunt, 


fotind after her death. This is but one phase of 


Aside from the peculiar interest which will 


the fact that the doctrine of mutual wills is now 
almost for the first time made the subject of ab- 


this agreement on Miss Howland’s side was to |judication in our American courts, this case is ¢ij| November! 
prevent any part of her own or her niece’s prop- |likely for other reasons to become one of the cel-| The result we see. Congress tongue-tied and 


| plan of defence against a supposed Russ0-Reds- | 
| sian alliance, others the Schleswig complication, | 


bottheia a revision of the Austrian Concordat, yet 
| others the necessity on the part of both France 
and Austria to take measures in opposition to the 
absorption by !Prussia of the South German 
States,—and by this last I think they have hit 
| the nail on the head. And if the conjecture be 


| well-founded, it seems that war is once more left 
| 
} 


to the choice of Prussia. 

The idea that the sovereigns went very serious- 
lv into either the Cretan, the Danish, or the Va- 
pal questions does not look probable, for the rea- 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE 

| has been in session the past’ two days, and has 
‘occupied public attention unusually. Laboulaye, 
the chairman, a most able man, and a staunch 
| triend of America, made an admirable speech yes- 
terday, giving due credit to Jay, Sumner, Phil- 
lips and Garrison for their labors in behalf of abo- 
jlition in America, and bringing in also the ef- 
forts of Wilberforce, Brougham and Clarkson in 
'England. Mr. Garrisen also gpoke with great 
force and earnestness, in English, however; and 
Dr. Paltrey in French; so you see that Boston is 
honored with having the only American dele- 
‘gates at the conference. Prince de Broglie, son 
of that large-learted French nobleman who has 
labored so earnestly in the good cause, followed 
‘eloquently. A man of color rose suddenly in the 
' conference, and requested liberty to‘speak; said 


le was a slave when Sherman scoured Georgia, ' 


‘and related his adventures after the attainment of 
freedom to prove that the blacks could take care 
of themselves. It was a plain, sensible speech, 
and produced a marked and most favorable im- 
‘pression. Dr. Massie concluded this most inter- 
‘esting debate with some remarks concerning the 
'slave-trade onthe Zambesi. There were Spanish 
and Brazilian delegates in the conference, who 
promised to work hard for abolition in their own 
countries, and were fine specimens of their races. 
The conterence must have been a delightful one 
; to Garrison, who is henored here more than any 
other for his share in our wonderful purgation of 
slavery in America, and is sought by the wisest 
and best men in France. The formation of a 
common bond among abolitionists of all, countries 
is a capital thing, and will be no mean agency in 
the advancement of the human race. God bless 
and prosper their hands to the work! 
GREECE. 

Poor young King George was shamefully npg- 
lected during his late visit to England. Only 
one more proof, as a writer in the Times admits, 
(or seems to,) of the gross neglect of international 
duty which has come to be a recognized charac- 
teristic of that country. England made Greece 
what it is, and King George what he is—against 
| his will, too; and now turns about and sides with 
jhis arch-enemy, the Sultan! The ¢ountry of 
“fair play’?! Self-boastful England, bragging 
loudly of her “fair play,” has less of it than any 
nation moderately civilized on the face of the 
earth. For her own selfish purposes she sides 
| with Mohammedan Turk, with despotic Austria, 
with centralized France, against young, Christian, 
constitutional Greece, her own creation, against 
| Protestant Prussia, the progressive power of Eu- 
lrope. I do not wish to appear extreme; but I do 
sincerely hope that the influence of a country 
which boasts of its freedom and enlightenment, 
cast as itis in the scale of all that is retrogade, 
tyrannical and vicious in Europe, will dwindle 
' day-by-day till it becomes nonentity. 

As for us, it is our glory to sympathize with 
free, aspiring Greece; with freedom-desiring Can- 
dia; and more, it is our glory to help them as far 
as we can. Iam glad to hear of those six Ameri- 
‘can ironclads, sold to Russia, cruising in the Le- 
'yant; American brains and strong arms will, then, 
‘aid in the approaching dawn of liberty in the 
Orient! While England, wrapt in her selfish- 
ness, stands aloof, and trea‘s with the heathen 
despot and enemy! The wore I reflect on the 
state of Europe, and on the interests of liberty in 
‘this continent, the more persuaded I am that our 
sympathies, and if necessary our acts, should be 
/cast on the side of. Russia, which has liberated its 


iserfs, of Prussia, which is uniting the Protestant 
and progressive energy of the Teuton race, and 


lof Greece, which is struggling to be great through 


freedom and Christianity. These opinions may 
not just suit- you, Mr. Editor, but I must write 


freely or not at all. 
THE FRANCO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH. 


IT am half-delighted, half-chagrined to hear that 


, the French company which has undertaken to lay 


a telegraph from this country to America has 
finished its soundings, and that the immersion of 
its cable, now being made in London, will take 


| son that neither is at present so serious as to 
| drive Napoleon III. post haste across France and 

Germany to seek counsel or alliance. If the vis- 

it was political, it had something to do with a 
}matter of high importance, and of urgency, as 

well, to both parties. 

Now the only possible urgent matter deeply in- 
|teresting both to France and to Austria is this . ‘ 
” ‘a ? lana Gi Boston, so on to New York. 
|} same one about the opening of Prussia’s jaws to : 
| ste z ; messages will flash by July. 
gulp up those titbits, Wurtemburg, Bavaria and | ” 
Bad VARIOUS. 
| on , : . Verdi, the composer, has returned to Paris, 
| You will remember that Bismarck published, a : jaa 
as mane : sinineiasi hich ] but goes soon to the Pyrennees for his health. 

> -e, certain secret treaties which he ; ; : ; 
se sos pag fi ha PI : fp Lamartine, cozily laying off on the new fortune 
> -d into soon after the Peace of Prague : sg 3 
oo 7 Presa ‘li ‘ ‘ie ’ granted him by the Empire, to which he has been 
which gave ussia military powers in these : : ep aS 
eee ee eee aie pow so complaisant, is rusticating in the lovely valley 
Those treaties were kept, ©. BAe as 

of Davos, in Northern Switzerland. 

Kossuth refuses to take his seat in the Hunga- 
rian Chamber of Deputies, as he regards the re- 
conciliation of his country with Austria as an | 
abandonment of independence and as acompro- | 


place as early as next May. Half-chagrined that 
Irench has got ahead of American enterprise in 
this matter. Why don’t somebody move, over 
there! Are we going to allow all the world to 
zo ahead of us‘in teegruphy? This cable is to be 
laid from Brest to St. Pierre, thence along the 
coast of New Bruaswick, straight past you in 
It is hoped that 


{ 
| South German States. 
for a year, a profound secret; and when Bismarck 
| was ready out they came. The recent attitude 
of Prussia has been looking more-and-more like 
bringing these States into the Northern Confed- 
| eration every day. The Berlin cabinet has reso- 
lutely set its face against a Southern Contedera- 
‘tion; that would mean, it says shrewdly, union 
with Austria; and Austria, my good. Wurtem- 
burgers and Bavarians, is no longer a German 
power. These and other symptoms, lately devel- 
‘oped, that there #8 an intention to assume the 
“same control over the South as is at present ex- 


mise with despotism. 
The gossips talk about the marriage of Count | 
Henry Estherhazy with a daughter of Sontag, the | 
wima donna. , 
The Italian Opera opens here next Tuesday, 
(Sept. 3d,) with Adelina Vatti, Miss Laura Har- 
ris, and other stars not so well known in Ameri- | 


It will close in May. George Sand’s “Fran- | 


ca. 


ercised in Hanover, have quickened the Napo- 
leonic cogitations; Francis Joseph has all along 
exhibited his lively fears; anda mere glance at 
the situation reveals the fact that in this field 
France and Austria (meaning, of course, the gov- 
, ernments) may, almost must, act together. 
France has been fretful (do not doubt it) over 
the progress of Prussia ever since Sadowa. She 
| grudges every step forward which Prussia makes. 
She has grown to look on evdry Lismarckian 
| movement with suspicion and alarm. She came 


j 


' near boiling over, in the spring, about Luxem- 


} 


His wisdom has always been | pourg; later, quite as near about Schleswig. 5°0- 


| These, remark, were cases where she complained, | 


crease of strength; a thing really unwarranted by | 
‘any law or treaty; it would complete German |< 


unity; in fine, it would at once put Prussia in| of Bicak House, and is produced in the same ex- 
the position of the indubitably most powerful of | cellent manner of the preceding volumes of the 


last issue of Loring’s Railroad Novels. 
London literary journals speak flatteringly of it. | 


smiling and sensible as usual. 
that obtain a glimpse of this monthly must want 
lit all the time. 


| not of a new aggression, but of a long-standing ‘(price 75 cts.,) Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel's Eisie’s 
| statu quo. But for Prussia to absorb South Ger- Married Life, ‘‘a charming novel,” so the critics 
Ed- (many would be infinitely trying to French pa- say, and which looks very inviting, however it 
| tience; it would be a vast aggression; a vast in-| may read. 


| 


cois le Campi’’ is revived at the Odeon. 


RIVOLL } 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ieslie Tyrrell, by Georgiana M. Craik, is the | 
The | 





The Children’s Hour, for October, is out, bright, | 
All the little folks 
} 


Philadelphia, T. S. Arthur & 


Peterson & Brothers send us, in paper covers, 


The ninth volume of Hurd & Houghton’s 
‘Globe”’ edition of Dickens comprises the story 





edition, ‘with white paper, large type, substantial 
binding and_ first-class steel engravings,—the 
work at the remarkably low price of 81.50. 
Manual a the Constitution of the United States of 
America. By Timothy Farrar.—Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co. Pp. 532, large 16 mo.—The au- 
| thor of this elaborate and exhaustive treatise is a 
| Venerable gentleman who has bestowed much 
| thotght on the science of government, and has 
| well earned the reputation of one of our clearest 
and most accurate exponents of constitutional 
and parliamentary law. Long retired from the 
‘bench, he has been enabled to give uninterrupted 
attention to the questions which have grown out 
| of our national administrations. We have, there- 
fore, in the volume before us the result of his 
deepest study and most careful observation. Recit- 
ing the constitution and its several amendments at 
length, the treatise begins by stating its postulate, 
{and proceeds to define and establish its various 
| parts—the “government,” “we, the people, 
*‘more perfect union,’’ ‘common detence,”’ &c., 
| &c.,—and describes the powers of the several de- 
| partments, thus comprehending the whole scheme 
| of our national existence, and bringing to bear 
in the examination and discussion of the subjects 
| the opinions and practices of the most eminent 
|expounders who have gone before. We have 
| been pleased in glancing over the several chap- 
| ters of the work to notice the clearness of state- 
| ment, the catholicity of judgment, and the emi- 
nent loyalty of the writer. He takes the broad 
and patriotic view of the duty of Congress and 
jour public servants in the preservation of the 
! constitution, during the late national strife, that 
was entertained by the most earnest of our loyal- 
ists, and shows that alf his sympathies are with 
the party of generous interpretation and substan- 
} tial progress. ‘The publishers have issued the 
| volume in thethandsome manner peculiar to their 
; house, and the author has enhanced ds value by 
; & comprehensive Index. 














ASE Ye er j 
_Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

Miss Alcott writes this about Dickens, as he 
j appeared at his readings: “At the first glance 
I received a shock, and my idol tumbled off the 
| pedestal whereon [placed him Jong ago, when I 
; wove his hair in a locket, and thought Shaks- 
peare was an idiot beside him. 1 did not expect 
|to see the handsome, foppish young man who 
once paid us a visit, and caricatured us so cap- 
itally afterward; but I did think some sign of 
genius would be visible—some glimpse of the 
genial creator of Little Nell, Tom Minch and the 
| Cheerable Brothers would certainly appear. Far 
| from it; youth and comeliness were gone, but 
the foppishness remained; and the red-faced man, 
with false teeth, and the voice of a worn-out 
jactor, had his scanty grey hair curi’; a posy in 
his button-hole; diamond-ring, pin, and studs; a 
| ruffled front, and wristbands a /a ‘Cousin Fenix.’ ’’ 

Mr. Garrison told this anecdote in a recent 
speech in Glasgow :— 

I so far personated in every manner the cause 
;of the negro that I was mistaken for one by 
} Thomas Fowell Buxton. On my first arrival in 
this country in 1855, receiving a notg inviting me 
to take breakfast with him, I went af the appoint- 
ed time, and saw a large company of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled to meet me. When my 
name was mentioned, Buxton looked at me with 
| utter amazement, and betore giving me his hand 








pleasure of addressing Mr. Garrison of Boston, 
in the United States of America’ “Yes, sir,’’ 1 
said, ‘‘I received your note to take breakfast with 
you, and I came for that purpose.” Throwing his 
hands up in the air, he exclaimed, with great em- 
phasis, “Why, my dear sir, I thought you were a 
black man, and I invited this company of ladies 
and gentlemen to meet the black anti-slavery ad- 
vocate of the United States.” 

We find the following bit of literary gossip 
afloat :—- 

Ticknor & Fields lead off in their first volume 
of “Good Stories” with DeQuincy’s tale, “The 
Avenger.”” This fearfully thrilling narrftive 
was originally published in Blackwood. DeQuin- 
cy was not proud of it in his laterdays, and when 
Mr. Fields was making the first collection of his 
writings for his complete Boston edition he was 
desired by their author to suppress this story. 
With this request he complied. One of his clerks 
afterward went into business, and knowing the 
existence of the story, made it his first publica- 
tion. Mr. Ficlds quietly remarked that the young 
man had made an unfortunate beginning, for now, 
in order to have a complete DeQuincy set, he 
should be obliged to come in competition with 
him. ITlis house then published it, ] have never 
heard why DeQuincy had a disinYination toown 
this one of his mind’s children, but suppose it 
was from its bloody atmosphere. Ile probably 
told Mr. Fields, who went over and talked -with 
him about this time. 

The New York Evening Post discourses learn- 
edly and philosophically of image-makers :— 

“Image-makers complain of the decadence of 
their business. In former days the educated class- 
es, who learned mythology and could appreciate 
a Venus, the Graces, or a Cupid, were not above 
installing plaster images upon a mantel-piece. 
Plaster is now at a discount. Parian marble and 
clay only are countenanced. The great American 
people at large may slightly indulge in plaster, 
but they are quite innocent of mythology. It if 
| not a public school study. They turn trom Ve- 
nus and the Graces to the more vivid realizations 
of the Black Crook. General Washington, how- 
ever, they have heard of, and they buy him tol- 
erably; Lincoln, also, and Grant; Sherman and 
| Sheridan sparsely; other generals not at all; Mc- 

Clellan ‘‘played out,” as the dealers assert. A 
| high tariff tendency leads still to a few purchases 
of Clay. Webster nowhere. What is he but 
a great name? What legacy of good has he left 
ito the land? With godlike attributes, he sold 
himself to the slave-power for the pottage of a 
hoped-for presidency. He has earned oblivion, 
and the-image-venders declare he has gained it.’’ 

Certain gentlemen of rank and fashion have 
lately been amusing the London public by their 
theatrical performances. ‘They found acting very 





| good fun, no doubt, but being criticised in such 


fashion as this by the London Jteview could not 
have been so pleasant :-- 

The ‘distinguished amateurs,” who, with the 
Marquis of Townshend at their head, are evident- 
ly determined to act in every theater in London 
in the name of charity, have lately been perform- 
ing for one whole week at the Holborn Theater, 
for the benefit of the Universal Beneficent Socic- 
ty. They have attempted comedy, farce and 
burlesque, but their comedy has been a farce, 
and their farce has been a burlesque. Their 
short-comings as actors—their hesitation, ner- 
vousness and clumsiness are more apparent in 
comedy than in burlesque, and men who by birth 


, 


| and education ought to be able to represent gen- 


tlemen are far more successful in representing 
burlesque clowns and “drunken blackguards. 
They are patronized by the pit and gallery, and 
laughed at by the stalls and boxes, and, judging 
by the audiences they draw, and the known ex- 
penses of theaters, they have not even the satis- 
taction of benefiting the charity Whose name is 
used to justify their mummery. All amateur 
performances are follies and nuisances, but it was 
reserved for a peer, a lord and member of parlia- 
ment, and two baronets, to say nothing of a band 
of ‘‘distinguished” commoners, to take a London 
theater for a week, and show how much worse 
than our worst actors are untrained performers. 

In Iarper’s Magazine for September is a most 
scandalous and libellous story, relating to ‘‘The 
Haunted House at Watertown,” formerly the 
habitation of Gen. Grenville T. Winthrop, who 
died of paralysis some fifteen years sirice in Cam- 
bridge. It is understood to be from the fertile 
pen of Mr. Kirke-Gilmore. The house is near 
the Cushing estate, on the Watertown road, and 
is now owned by Mr. Payson, who has been so 
troubled “with visitors who have read the silly 
story, that he has been compelled to close the 
gates and forbid the public to enter the precincts, 
The whole story is a pure fiction from beginning 


| to end, wrung out of a garrulous old woman; | 


l he inquired, in a very dubious tone, if he had the ‘ 
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and to those who were acquainted with Gen. 
Winthrop it is unnecessary to say that he to the 
Jast preserved in himself all the amiable requisites 
that go to make up-a perfect gentleman. He had 

lenty of means, and, prior to his death, paid his 
ills promptly, notwithstanding his failure in 
1837, caused by erecting large blocks of buildings 
on Cambridge street. Having a son at Harvard 
College, he with his wife moved to Old Cam- 
bridge, ina house near the Washington elm on 
the Common, at which place he died in 1852. 
He represented Watertown in the legislature 
some twenty-five years ago. He was an effective 
and sometimes brilliant speaker, and in private 
life was particularly vivacious. He never con- 
tracted bad or loose habits, and was incapable of 
killing a man and two women as alleged. This 
story causes much pain and mortification to the 
whole Winthrop family. 


> 





Nasby on the Obstructives. 
- 2 
THE AMNESTY PROCLAMATION—A CABINET 
CONSULTATION OVER IT—THE SAFETY OF THE 
PRESIDENT FROM IMPEACHMENT. 


Post Orris, Conreprit X Roaps, 
(Wich is in the Stait uv Kentucky) 
September 10, 1367. § 
I wuz brot to Washington by a despatch. His 
Eggslency hed at last determined to put his foot 
down—to assert his power, and to take measures 
sich ez wood bring to the top, where they properly 
belong, that large class uv the citizens uv the 
Republic who wuz engaged in the little onpleas- 
antnis, which the Ablishnists took advantage uv 
’ to deprive um uv ther rites and to keep um from 
exercisin the inflooence ia the government they 
are, and alluz wuz, entitled to. 
gress wuz adjourned, and coodent, by no means, 
be got together till November, the President wuz 
convinced that it wuz his dooty to improve his 
time, and be reely President. 
The consultation over the proclamation wuz 
long and painful. Binckley, who ts now run- 
nin the government mostly, hed written the 


~ whereases, wich is most uv the document; Sew- 


ard hed tailed onto em the Proclamation proper, 
which wuz so small ez to give it a tad-pole appear- 
ance, and it wuz to be discussed. 
wuz in favor uv it but me. Ez anxious ez I wuz 
for the liberation uv our friends in the Southern 
States; ez anxious ez I wuz to give that blessed 
saint, Deekin Pogram, a chance to wollop a nig- 
ver agin afore he died, without bein interfered 
with by a bloo-coated hirelin, I still hed a dread. 
“Dare yoo,”’ sed [, ‘go further in this biznes?! 
Isn’t impeachment at the end uv it, ef yoo stir 
up this matter? And with Wade in the Presiden- 
tial chair--my God! Pollock wood hev my 
post offis! My liege, I hed a dream last night. 
Methawt’?’— 

“Go on with the dream,” sed his Eggslency. 
““Go on, and I willbe yoor Joseph to interpretit.”’ 

“Kin yoo assoom the ‘carracter uv Joseph and 
carry it out,’’ sed Randall, ‘‘with Mrs. Cobb in 

¢ Washington?” 

‘This interupshun preventid me from narratin 
my dreem, so I resoomed at thd pint at wich I 
wuz interruptid. ‘‘And my opinion is the opin- 
ion uv all you appintees. The offis holder is nat- 
erally a conservative. Agitashun, my liege, 
mite shake us out uv our places. On yoo we 
jhang—yoo are our hope, our anker and our cheef- 
est trust.” 

And my remarks wich I delivered witha trem- 
blin voice and with teers a rollin down my fur- 
rowed cheeks—I felt the solemnity uv the occa- 
sion, for wat cood I do ef turned out into the gold 
world at my age'—wuz receeved with peals o 
lafture. &é 
_ “My deer sir!’ said. A. J., “yoor innosence 
surprises me. Impeach me! Never so long ez 
filial and family love is a distinguishin carakter- 
istic uv the leedin minds uv America—never so 
long ez aasenator hez a nephew to provide for, 
ora brother who wants a place. Ah! that love uv 
blood relashuns! Wat a beautiful thing itis! And 
how strong is the marriage relation wich prompts 
a man when he hez promised to love, cherish and 
protect a wite, to go cherishin and protectin a'l 
her brother’s and her sister’s children—the love 
going frekently, like leprosy, to the third genera- 
shun. Thank the Lord for it. It’s my only holt! 
Set yoor mind at eeze by perusin these,” and he 
tost me a bundle of letters neatly done up and 
labelled “Letters from Radicle Members uv the 
Flouse and Senit.” 

A lite dawned onto me ez I opened the first one. 
It waz from a distinguished Senator and read, ez 
near ez I kin remember now, thus :— 

p Sensit Cuamner, March 6, 1867. 

To the President: Notwithstanding the slite 
difference uv opinion that may egzist between us 
on certin minor questions uv public policy, and 
despite the unguarded expressions I may hev 
indulged in the heet uv debate, I kin trooly say 
that I hev ever cherished the most endoorin faith 
in the rectitood of your intenshuns, the honesty 
of yoor purpose and the purity uv yoor mo- 
tives. I hev a nephew in my State who desires 
the posishen uv Assessor uv Internal Revnoo. 
He is capable and honest, and while he hez 
alluz voted the Republican ticket, hez dun it so 
mildly ez not to be objecshenable to those who 
differ with them. Indeed, last fall he wuz ac- 
coosed, and perhaps justly, uv votin for a candi- 
date for Congress who wuz a supporter of yoor 


. policy, wich tho I do not in all respecks accept, 


hez, I must acknowledge, many points in it to 
recommend it to a discriminatin people. I shood 
esteem his nominashon a personal favor. 
With sentiments of the most 
profound respeck and esteem, 
1 remain admirinly yoors, 


YP. S.—It is, I trust, onnecessary for me to state 
that- I regard all projecks of impeachment ez 
wild, visionary, onnecessary and dangerous, and 
no sich projéck kin ever reseeve my support. I 
forgot to menshun that a brother uv imine, who 
hez*never taken a part in politics, and hez, there- 
fore his opinyuns to organize, would gladly accept 
any posishen under the Government, and a 
brother-in-law wouldnt be averse to similar em- 
employment. It's a matter of no konsekence to 
yoo uy coorse, but T shell oppose the reiissemblin 
uv Congress till the. reglar time in December. 
lam inflixibiy opposed ‘to establishin dangerous 
precedents, Shood you make the appintments I 
kin git em confirmed by he Senit, ez well ez an 
ekal number uy yoor own appintments. In mat- 
ters uv this kind there must be compermises. 

In my surprise 1 uttered a prolonged whistle. 
“Them appintments wuz made,” sed Ths Egyslen- 
ey, with asardonicle smile. ‘Them appintments 
wuz made. Read another—there’s a varied and 
well-selected assortment uvem. The Senitis my 
fish pond. I drop my-book therein, baited with 
a Assessorship, and bless me, how they bite at it! 
Go on.” 

Senit Cuamper, March 7, 1867. 

To the President—I am, ez yoo are aware, known 
ez a Radical, but between generous foes there 
kin be none. uv that terrible spirit uv blind hate 
wich characterizes some of wy associates, who 
shel here be nameless. I will say, however, that 
if the Senators trom Massachoosits, and some 
others I cood menshun, would‘resine or die they 
wood contera favor upon the country. - I oppose 
you because [differ with yoo, ez dves my State, 
but that opposishen hez never lessened my high 
admiration of yoor patriotism, yoor even temper, 
or the many good qualities uv yoor head and heart, 
wich shine out so conspikuous I hale yooeza 
worthy successor uv the Ist A.J. I hed not in- 
tended to mix things persnel to myself in this 
friennly triboot, but will do violence to my feelins 
by observin that the position uv. Collector at 

is admirably adapted to a cousin of mine, 
whose talence ez a lawyer hez never been appreci- 
ated by those who know him best. He agrees 
with me that impeachment is not to be thot uv and 
that sessions of Congress, other than reglar ones, 
is uselis. Shood you be pleased to make the ap- 
pintment, I shell be proud to return the favor in 
any way possible. Ef it woodent be askin too 
much, a son uv mine wood be glad to serve his 
country ez Inspecter uv Revenoo. Inheritin 
trom me devoshen to our common country, he 
burns to devote himself toe her service. With senti- 
ments uv profound respect, 

1 ain, yours, as ever, 

‘Them appintments wuz made also,”’ sed the 
great man, ‘'and three or four more throwd in 
when he found how cheep he cood getem. He 
Visited me after I hed given him all he asked fer, 
and we hed a frendly interchange uv views. He 
persisted in differin with me, but ez we partid I 
askt him ef ther wuzn'tjist one more appint- 
ment he wanted? Jist one more? Throwin 
himself on my neck he exclaimed: ‘Not one!— 
not one! My brothers, my brothers-in-law, my 
nephews, and the doubtful members uv the Leg- 
islacher wich finally concloodid to vote tor me, are 
all provided for.” Bless the Lord for the appintin 
power! The biznis uv tradin birth-rites tor mess- 
es uy pottage begun with Esaw, but thank Heven 
it didn’t end with him.” 

It wuz unnecessary for me to read more. I hed 
seen enuf to satisfy me that the integrity uv one- 
third uv the Senit wuzrather honey-compved, and, 
like a rusty muskit, not strong enuff at the breech 
to Dear a severe trial without danger uv bustin 
I saw precisely what wuz the rock on wich we 
stood, and what a citadel it wuz. Kin these men 
with these letters in the bands uv our respected 
cheef, and ther relatives all a drawin rashens, 
turn and rend the hand wich feed em! Cood I 
do it? and ain’t they even ez I am? 

And so the prociamashun wuz ishood, and I 
went home a feelin good. We shail yet wallop 
niggers in Kentucky—we shel yet redoose em to 


In short, ez Con. 


All uv um | 


their normal speer—our afflicted brethren in Ten- 
nessee will yet vote, and them not amnestied will 
be speshly pardoned ez their superior merits de- 
serve, and with all ther will be no im t. 
For where the carkis is there will be the buzzards 
also and we hev the control uv the carkis. Some of 
the buzzards are so gorged with carkis that their 
eyes is shut—enuff uv em to inshor our posishen 
till the end uv our term. It is well with us. 
Petroreum V. Nassy, P. M., 
(Wich is Postmaster.) 











The Suffrage Question. 

If itis clear that “equal suffrage ought to be es- 
tablished in every State,’’ the natural place to look 
for authority to establish it is in the constitution. 
It it can’t be found there it should be put there 
by constitutional amendment. In either case it is 
a question of interpretation, and the last subject 
in the world to be treated in a sneering or captious 
spirit. The constitution is in its purpose 
spirit republican. When doubts are thrown over 
its meaning the rule of all constitutional writers 
is to construe it liberally, that is, in favor of what 
clearly ‘“‘ought to be established,” rather than the 
contrary. Those whodeny that the constitution 
confers any power to regulate suffrage in the 
States rely mainly on that clause of the constitu- 
tion which says that electors of Representatives 
to Comgress in each State ‘shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most_numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature.’’ But this 
clause, so far from reserving the whole matter of 
suffrage to the States, was itself an explicit regu- 
lation of the suffrage in the case of electors for the 
national Legislature. It adopted the standard re- 
quired by the States ‘in local elections, but it went 
no further. It established no principle. Whert 
the clause was under consideration in the conven- 
tion Governor Morris proposed a substitute, lim- 
iting the right of suffrage to free-holders. This 
question was discussed at length on its merits, 
not at all with reference to the right or the expe- 
diency of regulating suffrage in the States. The 
substitute was rejected because it was believed 
that such a limitation of the suffrage would en- 
danger the adoption of the constitution. It was 
conceded by every one that suffrage in the States 
might be, or rather must be, regulated by the con- 
vention with reference to national elections. The 
only question was whether a uniform rule should 
be prescribed for all the States; orewhether the 
diversities in the States should be recognized and 
conformed to. The latter method prevailed, 
rather as an expedient to secure the then uncer- 
tain favor of the States, than as an endorsement 
of their diversities. Z 

The second clause in the constitution relating 
to the qualifications of voters definitely confers 
upon Congress certain powers under which it 
might act in the present instance. It reads as 
follows: “The timés, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof. “But the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations except as 
to the place of choosing Senators.’’ This is 
Judge Story’s commentary :— 

“It was obviously impracticable to frame and 
insert in the constitution an election law, which 
would be applicable to all changes in the situa- 
tion of the country, and cosvenient for all the 
States. A discretionary power over the elec- 
tions must be vested somewhere. There seemed 
but three ways in which it could be reasonably 
organized. It might be lodged either wholly in 
the national Legislature, or in the-State Legisla- 
tures; or primarily in the latter, and ultimately 
in the former. ‘The last was the mode adopted 
by-the convention. ‘The regulation of elections 
is submitted iin the first instance to the local gov- 
ernments, which, in ordinary cases, and when no 
improper views prevail, may both conveniently 
and satisfactorily be by them exercised. But in 
extraordinary circumstances the power is re- 
served to the national government, so that gt may 
not be abused, and thus hazard the safety and 
permanence of the Union.” 

It if questioned whether this clause gives Con- 
gress the ultimate power to prescribe who shall 
vote in the national elections. But it is certain 
that it confers all the powers, within the meaning 
of the clause, which primarily belong to the 
States—to be used when the States abuse them, 
or when great public exigencies require it. The 
opponents of the adoption of the constitution ob- 
jected to this clause, because it gave Congress 
revisory control, and they feared the privilege 
might be abused. But the prevailing answer to 
these objections was ‘‘the entire safety of 
trusting power in the hands of the people’s own 
representatives, the improbability that they 
would try to disfranchise citizens, and the ne- 
cessity that the national government should have 
the power of self-preservation.”” This argument 
derives cumulative force from, though it does 
not depend on, that clause which requires that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State 
a republican form of government.”’ It has long 
been the fashion, though less so now than for- 
merly, to treat this as one of the glittering gen- 
eralities of the constitution, inserted out of re- 
spect to the somewhat popular prejudice in favor 
of popular rights, but applicable to no possible 
contingency. We have learned under the disci- 
pline of adversity that governments from which a 
great part of the people are excluded are little 
better than anarchy; and that all discrimina- 
tions which degrade one class for the advantage 
of the rest are repugnant to republican govern- 
ment, and dangerous in proportion to the extent 
to which they are carried. We are also learning 
that the constitution, to which the opponents of 
popular rights have so long flaunted a fraudulent 
tide, belongs to all the people, aud especially to 
those whose rights have been denied to them 
under the shabby pretence that the government 
has no power to protect them. 

We wish tiie general government were not 
forced to take action on the subject. It would 
be better in every conceivable respect if the rule 
ot impartial suftrage prescribed for the insurgent 
States were voluntarily accepted by all the 
rest. But the government has no right to leave 
a question of such importance to the chances of 
contested elections in these backward-looking 
States. The citizens of the United States who 
are disfranchised by the laws of Kentucky—per- 
manently distranchised unless they obtain relief 
of the general government—have a right to de- 
mand that their voices shall be heard. ‘They are 
engaged in poor and unprofitable employment 
who sit up nights nursing the constitution, while 
a single citizen of the republic remains outside of 
its protection. — Worcester Spy: 
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‘Mr. Johnson and the Constitution. 
| When Sancho Panza assumed the reins of gov- 
‘ernment at Barataria, which he persisted in gall 
jing an island, he was laid under overpowerpig ob- 
ligations to the Duke and Duchess, whyée confi- 
dence in his wisdom was the meany of raising 
him to this dazzling but greatly-prifed object of 
his ambition. To the Duke ang Duchess he 
owed his suddenly-acquired powfér and dignity. 
They were the source of all his greatness, and his 
reverence and respect for his exalted patrons were 
exhibited upon all occasio 
seasonable. Our Presiden of the United States 
sits in the executive chair at Wash ngton by a 
| favor similar to that bf which the crafty and am- 
| bitious Sancho was yhade governor of Barataria. 
| The constitution gafe it to him. No man in the 
United States, whoL knew aught about him, ever 
imagined him to 





‘commander of the army, Porter suggested them; 


,in all his timidity, meanness, and disgrace. 


but the office through a terrible crime and calami- 
ty became vacant, and the constitution gave it to 
Andrew Johnson, who was infinitely less quali- 
fied to assume its great responsibilities and to per- 
form its various duties than the shrewd Sancho was 
to discharge the functions of governor in his imag- 
inary island. Indeed, the decisions of the impro- 
vised magistrate, in the cases which were brought 
before him, may be cited as miracles of shrewd- 
ness and wisdom, like to the judgments of Solo- 
mon, whose qualities of administration he pos- 
sessed to a far greater degree than could ever be 
hoped for from the wretched and unequal imita- 
tor of Sancho’s greatness, who now, by the gift of 
the American constitution, fills the office of chief 
magistrate to the bewilderment and mortification 
of a!l who an inkling of the qualifications 
which are necessary and consonant to such a high 
prerogative. How Mr. Johnson obtained that 
second place in the government of the United 
States, which enabled him er officio to step into 
the first, is something of a riddle, which those 
who understand its complicity may not care to 
explain at this time! It has recently been as- 
sertéd by a veteran politician that Massachusetts 
was mainly answerable in the Baltimore con- 
vention for this terrific blunder; but if Massachu- 
setts was really the prime cause of the indignity 
to Mr. Hamlin which set him aside for the pur- 
pose of conferring honor upon such an unworthy 
substitute as Andrew Johnson, she may well take 
her place among the chief mourners over such a 
fatal and disastrous mistake. 

But Mr. Johnson obtained his elevation from the 
constitution, and to the constitution he pays that 
sort of devotion which the heathen pays to his 
mysterious idol, the object of his daily worship, 
which tradition has told him possesses superhu- 
man attributes. He believes in the image, 
though he knows and can understand nothing 
about it. Mr. Johnson knows that the constitu- 
tion made him President, and he-.believes, there- 
fore, that everything which he may do is support- 
ed by the constitution. He knows no other power 
and respects no other power under it except his 
own, which he magnifies ina spirit unknown to 
all who have filled the place before him. He ap- 
pears to be entirely ignorant of the full tenor of 
the instrument; of the broad scope and meaning 
of its provisions and requirements. As the idola- 
tor bows before the graven image in whose prop- 
erties he is unlearned, but which he regards with 
a mysterious awe, so does Mr. Johnson regard 
the constitution which, in his belief, was so ar- 
ranged in its composition that under it he may 
command, while all others must obey. ‘‘The 
constitution,’ he repeats, in vague and vacant 
inanity, upon all occasions, necessary and un- 
necessary. Ie is more ludicrous, in his contin 
ually mumbling “constitution,’”’ than the jester, 
Wamba, was with his pax vobiscum. Indeed, our 
astute President might well claim consanguinity 
with Wamba, for in his speeches upon his West- 
ern tour he as constantly told his hearers that he 
was once an alderman as upon his closing he 
‘deft the constitution’ with them; and Wamba, it 
will be remembered, was ‘‘the son of Witless, the 
son of Weatherbrain, who was the son of an ulder- 
man.” In his consideration of the’ wonderful 
power which the constitution possesses, however, 
he has never taken to mind the fact that this ex- 
cellent instrument provides for the impeachment 
of a President as well as for his elevation. He has 
no understanding of the existence or exercise of a 
law-making power which is not agreeable to him- 
self. Ifhe does not approve of the provisions of 
any act of Congress he forthwith pronounces it 
unconstitutional. He also assumes to be above 
the Supreme Court. In the argument of At- 
torney-General Stanbery before this tribunal, in 
the injunction cases, he openly declares that the 
President would interpret the laws for himself, 
and would not go to the Supreme Court fora 
chart as to his course. This is the constitution as 
Mr. Johnson misunderstands it, for he understands 
nothing which his perversity does not approve of. 

In one of the President’s rambling speeches at 
the West he declared that he would imitate 
“the immortal Fitz-James.’’ These are his own 
words. The “immortal’’ of all others which Mr. 
Johnson is doomed to resemble is Dennis, the 
hangman, in the ‘‘Barnaby Rudge” of Dickens. 
Those who remember the remarkable devotion 
which that worthy possessed for ‘‘the constitoo- 
tion’’ cannot fail to be impressed with the like- 
ness. Deunis was always flavoring his argu- 
ments with appeals and references to ‘‘the conisti- 
tootion.” ‘That magic word was his constant utter- 
ance, asit is always in the mouth of Andrew John- 
son. Dennis loudly protested against the sum- 
mary execution of the victims of the mob. That 
would be atrocious. Ife wanted them all to pass 
through the hands of the regular executioner, who 
would secure the regwar fees, and to ‘‘be worked 
off in a constitutional way.’”’ Dennis was John- 
son’s prototype, his very image and likeness, 
and any attempt of the latter te imitate the “im- 
mortal Fitz-James” of the “Lady of the Lake’? | 
would be only a failure. 





Fitz-John Porter. “ 

It is one of the most significant incidents of the 
change of national tone at Washington that a 
man like Fitz-John Poner should emerge from 
the obscurity, which hd&yenveloped him since 
1863, just at the moment wh@athe honest-minded 
Stanton is ejected from the WaMQepartment and 
the Presidential chambers are ech to an am- 
nesty proclamation which it is a mat f doubt 
was not intended td restore to all their rights, 
civil and political, the great mass of Southern 
traitors. Such coincidences do not accidentally 
occur; the traitors, of varied degree, instinctively 
know where their friends are located, and how 


far they may presume on their fellowship and | 


cooperation? 

Vitz-John Porter was the bosom friend and 
confidant of George B. McClellan. If there was 
a sneer to be put on the administration, Porter fa- 


vored it; if the President of the United States | 


was to be grossly insulted, Porter encouraged it; 


if reasons were wanted for non-action by the | a os 
|The Discarded Suffrage Resolution. | 


if an example was needed of half-hearted mainte- | 
nance of the national cause, Porter furnished it. 
In a word, he was the half-brother of McClellan 


They were both borne with by the nation till for- 
bearance ceased to be a Wirtue—their hesitancy 
proving to be studied, and their ill-success against 
the enemy a scheme for personal advantage. 
Linked to the fortunes of McClellan, he showed 
upon his displacement that he was no soldier, and, 
in the minds of nearly all, that he was no patriot. 

The particular charges made against Porter 


; Were that on the 28th of August, 1862, he diso- 


beyed a positive and urgent order of Gen. Pope, 


_ under whose command he was, to bring his corps 


up tothe help of Hooker and McDowell at the | 
second battle of Bull Run; that on the 29th of | 
August he disobeyed a similar order and failed to 
attack the enemy; that on the evening of the 
same day he refused to march his command to 
the ficld of battle and report in person to Gen. 
Pope for orders, but allowed one of his brigades 
to march to Centreville and remain there during 
the severe battle of the 30th of August; and that 
he retreated from the enemy without attempting 
to engage them or to aid our troops, who were 
relying upon the flank movement he had been 
ordered to make. 

A court-martial of his associate officers was 
convened for his trial, on charges preferred by 
Gen. Pope. So overwhelming and conclusive 
was the evidence of his dereliction of duty 
that a large minority of the court was in favor 
of atinding of guilty with the punishment of 


any position of honor or trast under the laws of 
his country. President Lincoln, on hearing the 
result of the trial, with the honest indignation 
that belonged to his nature, exclaimed—‘‘He 
ought to have been shot!”’ 

There were not prominent men wanting then 


ors and betrayer of armies. The spell of Mc- 
Clellanism had not wholly passed from the com- 
mnnity, and the hope that the star of ‘‘the little 
Napoleon’”’ would yet become unobscured was 
still dominant in some hearts. Among others, 
Edward Everett, Robert C. Winthrop, Amos A. 
Lawrence and G. Howland Shaw, of this com- 
munity, were induced to intercede in his behalf, 


ings of the court, absolutely assigning no reasons 
for this course that touched the case. The 
President, of course, with his just views of the 
turpitude of Porter, declined to follow the advice 


servedly into retirement. Now he _ reippears 
with an appeal fur a new hearing, on the ground 
that ‘‘new and impértant evidence favorable to 
him’’—understood to be mainly from rebel gener- 
als!—has been discovered; and the amiable gen- 


and Sherman, ex-Senators Foster and Harris, 


will be observed, express a personal belief in his 
jnnocence, but ask the reinvestigation in be- 
half of justice, which they suppose may be estab- 
lished by the alleged new evidence. 

The application of Porter has been referred to 
‘Gen. Grant. He hesitates to recommend the 
granting of its prayer. This is suggestive of the 
wisdom of the court. If his hesitancy ripens 
into a refusal, the country will have additional 
evidence that he stands firm for loyalty at an 
hour When every seduction is used to break down 
the méral effect of the great victory won by 
faithful hearts and hands, of which Fifz-John 
Porter's were not a part. 








Reminiscences. 

The information from Washington that Gen. 
Fitz-John Porter had taken early advantage of 
the removal of Mr. Stanton from the War De- 
partment to apply to that quarter for a redpen- 
ing of his case, and a new trial upon the charges 
through which he was ignominiously dismissed 
from the army, carries the memory back to a 
most disastrous period of the war of the rebellion, 
when patriot hearts grew faint at a sore reverse 
to the national arms, and deep suspicion of foul 
treachery was added to the sorrow for loss of 


or.It has been repeated now, as it was almost uni- 


McClellan’s Peninsula veterans to reinforce Pope 
at Bull Run in the summer of 1862, was not sim- 
ply a blunder. It was a terrible crime: For 
Porter’s failure to bring his troops into action, 
after Gen. McDowell (as the latter asserted be- 
fore the court-martial) had ordered him to do so, 
he was sentenced to be cashiered and to be strick- 
en from the rolls of the army in disgrace. The 
whole affair was fully canvassed at the time by 
the press, and Democrats earnestly took the side 
of Gen. Porter; but the weakness of the Demo- 
cratic press throughout the rebellion was natu- 
rally inclined more towards those who hindered 
the cause of the government than towards those 
who helped it. ° 
Gen. Porter was claimed by his friends to be a 
great commander in the field, and as a soldier de- 
voted to the cause of the country. His skill and 
gallantry at Malvern Hill and elsewhere have 
not been disputed. But it is no new thing in 
the history of military men that almost from 


subject to uncontrollable and heart-burning jeal- 
ousies, often inexplicable. The mortification of 
McClellan and his generals, as well as their nu- 
merous and influential friends, at his supercedure 
is too well remembered to be recalled here. 


general, who is devoted to the cause in which 
his services are enlisted, will find no difficulty in 
bringing his force into action when that force is 
required to decide the fate of aday’s battle. The 
great Napoleon’s marshals rose to distinction from 
the energy which they displayed in going for- 
ward to battle, and not from the safety which 
they ensured to their troops by keeping out of 
the contest. 

The public impression with regard to Gen. 
Porter at the time of his trial was that he would 
rather that the Union troops should be defeated 
than that Gen. Pope should obtain a victory, and 
when his case is reépened there are many peo- 
ple who would like to have him stand up and 
take oath, before his God and by his honor, that 
this is not true, and then to prove it to the pub- 
lic satisfaction. Excuses and explanations will 
not alter the world’s verdict. There was an 
event in our naval history during the war of 1812, 
which is somewhat apropos as an illustration of 
this. At the important battle of Lake Erie, 
when the flagship was disabled and nearly sink- 
ing from the shots of the enemy, and other vessels 
of the squadron were desperately engaged, one 
ship remained out of action. The gallant Perry 
left the sinking “Lawrence” in an open boat, ex- 
posed to a dangerous fire; crossed to the ‘‘Niaga- 
ra,”’ boarded her, brought her into the battle, and 
thus brilliantly won the victory which will for- 
ever bear his-‘name. Capt. Elliott of the ‘“Niaga- 
“ra” published documents and made explanations to 

show that it was not possible for him to bring his 
vessel into line of battle at an earlier moment, 
| but the public, with its usual stolidity, was un- 
able to perceive the force of the argument. Eili- 
| ott outlived the gallant and unfortunate Perry 
many years, but he never acquired the distine- 
| tion of being a hero rr Lake Erie. Whether 
FitzJohn Porter can more successful with 
the public in his new defence is a matter for the 
| future. : 








We alluded briefly last week to the refusal of 


the committee on resolutions of the Republican | 


| State Convention to report upon the current topic | 
| of universal suffrage for the States either by act. 
| of Congress or constitutional amendment. Not- | 
' withstanding the necessities and unanimous call 


of our friends in Maryland and Kentucky, the ac- | 
tion of our Senators in Congress, the recent prom- 
ise of Mr. McKee of Kentucky, the resolutions of | 


our brethren in the Maine State Convention, and | 


the recent powerful letter of Speaker Colfax, all to 


| the same end, it was reserved for Massachusetts, 


that should have led in this movement, agreeably ' 


_ to her traditions and principles;to hold back and 


positively refuse to make any sign on the subject! 
We confess to a degree of humiliation that the 
Reyublicans of Massachusetts should leave their 
friends in Maryland, Delaware and Kentucky, who 


| to-day with uplifted hands are imploring the sym- 
| pathies and aid of their brethren throughout the 
' country in their unequal struggle with the slave- 


holding prejudice that still rules them as with a. 


: rod of iron, without one word of appreciation of 
, their heroic fight, or even of kindly meution! It 
‘ was unworthy of our State. 


We have asked of the chairman of the commit- 


_ tee on resolutions a copy of the discarded resolu- 


tion, that the Republicans of Massachusetts may 


! see what it was that Mr. R. I. Dana, Jr., and his 


timid associates, were fearful would compromise 
the party should it be adopted :— 

Resol.e!, That the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts aguin testify their devotion to the equal 
rights of all, and their abiding conviction that 
their full recognition in all the States and territo- 


j 


asking the President to reconsider the proceed- | 


of these amiable gentlemen, and Porter went de-| 


: blacks. 


tlemen who now favor him are Senators Wilson 


Representative Banks, ex-Gov. Curtin, and—— | 
Horace Greeley—none of whom, however, it) 


brave men, and the tarnishing of the national hon. | 


versally thought then, that ‘the failure of Gen. | 


‘ances to the world during the rebellion that our 
| cause was the cause of human nature, of our sol- 
|emn pledges of protection to the freedmen who 
| now require the ballot as the only safe and com- 
plete weapon of self-defence, and of the necessities 
| of loyal men in the South, and particularly in 
Maryland and Kentucky, who are overborne by 


21, 1867. 








the scheme, two years ago, to poison the ‘‘prima- 
ries’’ so as to make John B. Felton of San Fran- 
| cisco, who never had been a Republican, and 


| whose loyalty was evendoubted during the war, | 


a United States Senator in the name of the 
| Republican party. Afterwards, he was identified 
'as leader in several notorious and shameless 


Messrs. Patmer & BacneELDER present some 
very tasteful articles of use and ornament in their 
new supplies. Their store is always an elegant 
| Fesort. 


Messrs. Macviiar, Wittiams & Co. are pre- 


rebel majorities, we invoke Congress at its next | schemes of personal and local legislation, in| pared for the fall trade with an assortment of 


as now to intercede for this contemner of superi-* .o<cion to see to it that, in some lawful and con- 


stitutional mode, all discriminations on account of 
color or 
frage are everywhere and forever prohibited in 
_ the United States. 
| Could anything be more carefully or judicious- 
_ly drawn than this resolution? Could any topic 
| be suggested that more interested the Republicans 
| of Massachusetts? Is there anything violent, an- 
| ti-republican, tending to centralization, in the sug- 
gestion it makes? ‘We invoke Congress to’see to 
it that, in some lawful and constitutional mode, all 
discriminations on account of color or racé in the 
exercise of the right of suffraze be everywhere 
and forever prohibited.”” This is the language 
of Massachusetts as surely as its language was in 
favor of emancipation and the arming of the 
With uniform consistency Mr. Dana op- 
| poses this last great step, as he has opposed other 
steps of progress in the State Convention. Un- 
| fortunately it was in the committee-room, and not 
| in the convention itself, that his tactics were prac- 
| ticed this year. 
the suppression in time, its action would have 
been, without doubt, as it was on the former oc- 
; easion, in pte opposition to the ob- 
'structiveness and cold indifference of the able 
| member from Cambridge. 

We dwell at length upon this subject because 
we feel that a grievous wrong has been done to 
our brethren in the Border States, and because 
we desire the Republican party in Massachusetts 
to know how far they can rely for leadership on 
national questions on such men as Mr. Dana. 

| We do not question his ability, patriotism, or par- 
‘ty loyalty; all we do say is that he is not, from 
' temperament; education and association, fitted to 
lead an aggressive, warm-hearted and justice- 
seeking party like the Republican organization of 
Massachusetts. He is the brake, not the motive- 
power, on the train of political progress ; he has his 
| use, like other obstructions; but just. now we 
/want draught and momentum, not checkiag-up 
) and stoppage, for the safe transit of the nation 
|overthe hard read of reconstruction, The more 
| he is trusted in our conventions to give tone and 
| direction to its policy, the more stationary, even 
retrograde, will be our action, until at last Mas: 
| sachusetts, instead of leading the States, will have 
‘no voice or influence that will command atten 
| sion, if even respect. 
| The argument in favor of national interven- 
‘tion inthe matter of suflrage in the States is so 


| 


| well stated by the Worcester Spy that we copy its 
| remarks elsewhere in this issue of our journal in 
' lieu of any comments of our own. 





Primary Political Meetings. 

The Philadelphia Union League, which has 
| dohe many things since its organization, and es- 
| pecially during the war, most admirably, is pur- 
| posing to earn additional fame by securing a plan 

for bringing primary political meetings under the 
| control of system and law, to which end it offers 
| a prize of $1000 for the best scheme that may be 
offered. 

Any one acquainted with political management 
| in large cities will say this movement has come 
jnone too early. “Ihe packing of caucuses, stuff- 

ing of ballot-boxes, brow-beating of regular dele- 
| gates, and all the other methods of obtaining un- 
| due advantage for unprincipled aspirants for of- 
| fice, have long been common in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other cities, where the sway of the 
| same political organization for any length of time 
‘has been their fortune. In Massachusetts, and 


time immemorial they have been known to be particularly in Bostan, the same evil has gradu- 


| ally been intensifyingeuntil now, in this city es- 
| pecially—which has been under Republican dom- 
ination since Mayor Wightman’s exit from office 
|—it is generally expected, ina more or less de- 


Fitz- | gree, in several of the wards, at every primary 
John Porter may have been as great a general as | meeting. S 
his friends claim that he was, but a really —_ 


The most bold and barefaced practice of this 
nuisance, in this city, occurred recently, on the 
occasion of the choice of delegates to the Worces- 
| ter convention and a ward and city committee. 
| In some cases, men never known otherwise than 
as Democrats defiantly took control of the meet- 
ings and ‘‘put through’’ the candidates, previous- 
ly selected, favorable to their purposes. In oth- 
ers, soldiers of fortune, who are found, according 
to circumstances, first on one side, then on the 
other,—now Republicans, now Democrats, and 
anon Johnson men,—by previous combination, 
with effrontery unparalleled, managed matters 
from a cut-and-dried arrangement entirely as 
they wished. In nine, at least, of the twelve 
wards of the city, the meetings were swamped by 
delegations from the liquor league, composed ol 
all parties, who marked-in their already-designated 
delegates and ward committees with howls of de- 
light at the success of their strategy. 

It is openly the boast of these fellows that a 
nominating convention has been secured that will 
oust Mayor Norcross from his place and secure 
one of their cronies the executive chair of the city. 
The failure to give the nomination to Mr. Nor- 
cross may be the regult of this caucus-packing; 


and responsible and deceft citizens generally, will 
have something to say relative to the value of a 
nomination of a body like our ward and city com- 
mittee, which has for fQur or five years been 


public, and which now seems to have got as near 
contempt as is possible. 
things before as “independent” and ‘citizens’ ”’ 
and if we discern the signs aright there is very 
little patience among a large class of the commu- 


of nominations for responsible office. 
The effort, therefore, of the Philadelphia Union 


League for a purer system of primary politi¢al 


If we do not 





ation ot good citizens every where. 
desire to have the democratic system of govern- 
ment brought into’ world-wide disrepute, we must 
devise a remedy to obviate the evils to which we 
refer. And, besides, self-respect, and the high 
purposes of the Republican organization, demand 
that all elections should be conducted with fair- 
ness, and on horior and personal responsibility. 





The Secret of the California Election. | 


A San Francisco correspondent, writing before 


the recent State election, gives the following | 


hints of the probable result, which explain in 
part the subsequent defeat. They teach a lesson 
to politicians elseWhere, which, we trust, may 
be ligeded :—. 

The stand made bya portion of the Republican 
party against corruption and force in obtaining 
nominations, and against the election of men to 
high office who indicate willingness to use the 
rovernment for the benefit of the few at the cost 
of the many, for private rather than public pur- 
poses, is more bold and vigorous than any cor- 
responding movement in the East, and corruption- 
ists and honest men everywhere will be curious 
to learn of what effect it has been in the election. 

As to Governor and one or two minor S:ate 
oftices, the Republicans are divided. 


of San Francisco, who has been a lawyer and 
editor and clerk of the courts. His views on 
general politics appear to be satisfactory ; he holds 
advanced Republican doctrines, is for equal suf: 
trage and the Congressional policy, and is on both 


sirivs of the Chinese question, as the California 


Republicans generally seem to be. Mr. Gorham 
also’seems to be of unobjectionable personal 
habits—that is, he has none ot what dre called in 
California the ‘‘small vices.”’ But it is objected 
to him that he is only known in politics as a cor- 


rupt manager and lobbyist, secking to use the 
t for merely 


qualified tor the oilive of death. The members, however, upited on the | ries is essential to the peace, safety and fair tame machinery of party and Ne Wien Seclad 


President; no persen voted for him as President; ‘sentence of cashi¢ring with the deprivation of ‘ of the Republic. In view, therefore, of our assur- personal and pecuniary purposes. 


| which, by the veto of the Governor and the ex- 
psures of the press, he was happily defeated. 


| voice of the Republican party of the State was 
| clearly for Mr. John Bidwell’s nomination; that 
| a majority of the delegates come to the conven- 


tion pledged to him; but that Gorham’s friends, | 


after securing the San Francisco delegation by 
| getting Democrats to vote in their election, won 
over enough of the country delegates by corrup- 
; tion to carry their ends and secure his nomina- 
j tion. These charges seem as fully established 
as such charges can well ever be; we might) 
' almost say that they are substantially conceded. | 
All the party followers of course have gone in 
for Gorham. The chief support of the indepen- 
| dent movement comes from the San Francisco | 
Bulletin and the Sacramento Union, the two most | 


| clothing that cannot be excelled in quality nor 
| undervalued in price. Everything is tasteful and 


rgce in the exercise of the right of suf- | Itis further and_plausibly alleged that he obtained | : ee 
| his nomination by fraud and bribery; that the | appro priate about their establishment. 


| We hear of the organaization of a freefrade 
| league in Boston to break the influence of the 
New-England protective delegation upon Con- 
gress. The new movement has men of power 
and means behind it. 
| Bierstadt’s picture of the “Domes of the Yo- 
Semite,”’ at Williams & Everett's, will close 
shortly. It is the last opportunity our citizens 
will enjoy of seeing the best efforts of this distin- 
guished artist. 

The advertisement of Swertser & Annort 
is not wholly pictorial—it has suggestive merit, 


widely-circulated and influential newspapers in | . : : 
) Py comprised in a new store and a large variety of 


| the State. We can detect none but the most, 





‘creditable and honest motives for their course. | first-class goods, which they are ready in the 


Had the convention known of 


| 
j 


They are risking much, and losing something by 
it. No one connected with either paper is an 
offi-e-seeker, and, if there were, this would be 
the last course to take to succeed. The contest 
really seems to be between the Republican party 
asa party and the independent press of that party. 
We hope the latter will succeed and defeat Mr. 
Gorham, It may be asore trial for the California 
Republicans to have a Democratic Governor; but 
it will be better for them than to encourage such 
corruption in their ranks as Gorham stands 
charged with. As ehastisement is sometimes 


' as this, then a ruin, which is worse, must later 


come, and along with it a degradation of our Gov- 


| most affable manner to show to all classes of 
| customers. 
Mr. George W. Caryes has spread upon his 
extended counters and shelves a stock of Boys’ 
| Clothing for the fall and winter months that au- 
' gurs comfort and satisfaction to the thousands 
of young people who esteem him their best friend 
' next to their blood relations. 


; We congratulate the American Steamship 


| good tor a child, so is defeat often a blessing to, Company on the success of the first voyage of 
;aparty. And unless defeats come in such cases | their pioneer steamer, the ‘Ontario, 


” 2 
which, go- 


ing out in twelve days, returns from Liverpool! in 


‘ernment and our politics sadly injurious to our, '¢n days and six hours. Presperity attend the 
| whole republican system. 


One of the consequences of this election is a 


| seat in the United States Senate for six years, as 


Mr. Conness’s term is about expiring. This is 


| indeed a considerable element in the disturbance 


| 


| 


in the Republican ranks. Mr. Conness and Mr. 
Gorham seem to be substantially united in their 
fortunes. They run ‘‘the primaries’’ 
for the commun benefit, and Republicans3who 


| will not pledge themselves to go for both are ex- 


| 
| 
} 
} 
H 


cluded from participation in the party caucuses. 


; At the same time, Mr. Conness’s rivals for the 
senatorship dare not go against Gorham, lest they 


be thrown out of consideration for bolting. But 
the open, avowed bolters, led by the Dud/ctin and 
the Union, are equally pronounced against Con- 
ness. They are unable, however, to make so 
strong an indictment against him as they do 


| against Gorham. 





COMMUNICATIONS, 
Mr. Burrill on his Defence. 
Mr. Epiror:—There appears an article head- 


| ed “The Burrill Claim,’’which is so entirely in- 
| correct in point of fact, and so unjuSt to me, that 


I ask for an opportunity to reply. 


I shall, as briefly as possible, give a fair unvar- | 


nished statement, upon which I base my claim 
against the city. 4 I will preshise by saying that 
in certain quartersthere-tms been a studied effort, 


; by a distortion and suppression of facts, to cast 


| 


| 


an odiym upon me, that certain parties may 
relieve themselves in the eye of the public from 
carrying out a contract, entered intoin good faith, 
and whicly, from beginning to end, met the sane- 
tion and approval of the Mayor and Aldermen. 

I was not, at the time of making the contract, 
or since, a “‘recruit-broker.”” I called on Mayor 


together | 


but we fancy the busiyess-men, the tax-payers, | 


growing less in the confidenve and respect of the | 
There have been such | 


nominations in Boston that have been successful; | 


nity just now for further jugglery in the matter 


« . off .. ' 
meetings, shoulti have the sympathy and®Cooper- | 


| Lincoln and informed him that there were a large 
| number of men who had enlisted in the navy, 
| whom I thought I could have credited upon the 
| quota of men to be furnished by the city of Bos- 
‘ton. He asked mé what I would do the service 
| for, and I told him for $200 a man; he said he 

could not pay over $125a man. Iagreed to do 
| it for that sum. I wrote out the contract, and he 
| said he would submit it to the Aldermen; and, 
after doing so, hé signed it, and gave it to me. 
The whole conversation was based upon furnish- 
ing credits and not men, and this will appear en- 
tirely clear in the sequel. I never said a word 


When I informed Mayor Lincoln that there were 
men on board of the “Ohio,” he said they must 
be the rebels from Rock Island. Taking advan- 
tage of the information I had given, one of the 
Aldermen went to work, and through the em- 
| ployment of agents procured these very men to 
; be credited as credits and not as recruits, which 
| cost about 3200 for each man so credited. ‘This 

is the whole story about the Rock Island rebels, 

and if any such men were obtained it was not 
| by any agency of mine, but solely by the 
If this was wrong, it does not lie 





man. 
| door. 
| Immediately upon signing the contract, I em- | 
ployed competent clerks, who obtained the names | 
| of the men enlisted in the navy, found out their | 
| residences in Boston, and for a large number took 
out, at my expense, naturalization papers. After | 
| all this work was prepared, I made several jour- 
neys to Washington, and after various interviews | 
| with President Lincoln, Secretary Stanton and | 
| Gen. Fry, it was recommended that an act of 
Congress should be obtained allowing these cred- | 
| its. The act was passed. It was then referred | 
| to Governors Andrew and Clifford as commis- 
; sioners to fix the residences. 
| All this was done with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Mayor and Aldermen; and there | 
never was an intimation that I was not complying 
with my contract. ‘Indeed, the decision of the 
| court was entirely based upon the point that the | 
| Mayor and Aldermen had _ no authority to make 
| a contract for credits, the Legislature giving them 
' authority only to pay for men. Moreover it is 
simply absurd to say they understood I was to! 
| furnish men, when everybody well knew this 
could not be done for less than from $500 to $700 | 
| aman. | 
There is,no question that the Mayor and Aldéy- | 
'men made the contract. This was proved by | 
| Alderman Dana. That they accepted the credits 
furnished by me was proved by Gov. Clifford and | 
| other witnesses. All ofthese credits were cred- 
ie to the city of Boston, taking the city out of | 
t 





| 
| 


1e draft, and saving her two or three millions of | : 
morning, when a tythingman undertook to detain 


dollars; and when IJ asked fora fulfilment of the 


about furnishing rebels from Rock Island, Illinois. | 


| company ! 
| Weare glad to observe tha t the popular cater- 
er, Mr. Witttam Tvrts, is extending his fame 
and creature comforts. He fed the Odd Fellows 
at Haverhill, the other day, and a Salem paper 
jsays he gave the most perfect satisfaction, the 
| eatables provided being rich and varied. 
Frederick Douglass, having declined the head 


| of the Freedman’s Bureau, (as his appointment 
| would cause the unjust displacement of Gen. — 


Howard,) and as the President cannot find any 
‘other citizen of equal ability to take the post, on 

the advice of Gen. Grant the present incumbent is 
, to be allowed to remain for the present. 

‘We see it stated in a letter from Boston that 
Rev. Rowland Connor is soon to take to himself 
| a ‘‘help-meet,’’ and his wealthy father-in-law elect 
{has already given him a handsome south-end 
‘house. So his summary ejection from School 
!street church, the pecuniary disadvantages of 
which have been mentioned, will not, under this 
| new arrangement, be severely telt by him. 


Hildreth, the historian, died of cholera at Na- 
' ples on the 18th of August. She. had just ar- 
rived in that city from Rome, accompanied by 
-her son, and died in hospital. The remains 
| were interred in one of the cemctaries of Naples. 
| Mrs. Hildreth had.many devoted friends, and her 
house was always a favorite resort of literary 
| men and artists. 

The Springfield Republican sneers at us as the 
only Republican paper in the State that advo- 
cates suffrage in the States by national action, 
, When, to reach us, it passes the Worcester Spy, 
| (to mention no others) which has an article on the 
subject whici, for political exposition and states- 
| manlike treatment, would astound the readers of 
the Republican should its like ever appear in its 
; columns, 

Something was done down at Antietam, one 
day this week; we forget exactly what—whether 
/&@ monument or a cemetery, we cannot tell; we 
only remember that Andy Johnson and several 
half-rebel governors of Maryland suggested for- 
getting the past and hugging the late traitors to 
We believe every loyal man present 
| felt insulted, and that’s all we care about it. 

W. T. Coggeshall, United States Minister at 
Quito, died near that city, of consumption, August 
/ 2d, and was buried in the lrotestant cemetery 

there. His age was about forty. Ilis daughter 
was with him, but his wife was at Columbus, O., 
jat the time of his death. He was known to us 
| many years ago as a first-class correspondent, and 
| as on@of the most genial and agreeable of men, 
and in after years we were gratified at observing 


| our bosoms. 





lies. his advancement in political life, and the estima- 
at my | tion in which he was held by his friends. 


The death of Sir Frederick Bruce, the British 
minister, at the Tremont House, in this city, on 
Wednesday vight, from diphtheria, was an occa- 
sion of deep regret to all our citizens. He was 
eminently an ambassador, courtly, generous, and 
truly deferential. While minister to China, he 
never forwarded his despatches to the home gov- 
ernment without reading them to his friend, our 
minister, Mr. Burlingame. Senator Sumner was 
with Sir Frederick as he passed away. Mayor 
Norcross, with excellent appropriateness, ordered 
the public flags at half-mast and the bells to be 
tolled as the body was removed from the city. 


Samuel F. Cary of Ohio, who is running as a 
workingman’s candidate for Congress in the See- 
ond District of his State, against the regular Re- 
publican candidate, is one of those men who might 
have had a great position in politics had he ever 
any sincere convictions. With good natural abil- 
ities, much of an orator, and agreeable ways, he 
yet was always looking for the winning side, apt 
to desert his friends in an emergency, and better 
satisfied with the immediate applause that came 
from his temperance speeches than to wait fogthe 
sure appreciation of earnest and steady faithful- 
ness. 

The Boston correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, speaking of the Sunday laws of a for- 
mer generation, tells this story :— 

“Chief-Justice Theophilus Parsons, having fin- 
ished holding court at Newburyport, had set out 


in his chaise, one Sunday afternoon, to goto the 
town where he was again to hold court Monday 


him. It wasa rainy day, and the judge, sitting 


contract on their part, not denying that I had ren- | jp his chaise, patiently argued the case with his 


detainer in the street, telling him that he was au- 





Mrs. Caroline Gould Hildreth, widow of Richard : 


The regu- | 
larly nominated candidate is George C. Gorham + 


| dered the services and done everything I had ( 

agreed, they seek to shirk their obligation by say- | thorized to arrest him or complain of him, but 
Bias a eam no legal right to make the contract! | not to stop his hopse; and, having made this plain 
ing e oe r ' at such length that the tythingman’s clothes were 
What would be thought of a man who employed | drenched from head to foot, the judge told him 
me to do a job, at great expense, and when I had | that when he next came totown he would answer 
completed it, and he had reaped the advantage, | #”Y complaint that should have been laid against 
eae tell ai elas 1 lauke dor snemtineiiahialia | him, and whipped up his horse and disappeared.”’ 


| for my services, that he could not make a /eqal 
' contract, for he was not twenty-one years of age ! Spy, died like a hero of the type of Sir Phillip 
Or what would be the judgment of honorable men | Sidney. While the yellow fever was at its 
if an irresponsible agent should employ me to| height in Galveston, with not a surgeon left for 
perform for his principal a most valuable service, | duty, half his officers prostrated, troops and citi- 
and when he had availed himself of my labor | zens falling all around him, he received orders 
"and money, should turn round and say my | to remove his headquarters to New Orleans and 
| agent has exceeded his authority, and therefore I take command there. Instead of that, Griffin 
/refuse to pay you? We are taught by high) instantly telegraphed to Washington for per- 
authority that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire;’’ | mission to stay at Galveston, reciting the rava- 
and this is all I have sought in this controversy. | ges of the fever as his reason, and adding that 
As to your remarks about my holding those | for him to leave the city would ‘‘almost seem 
who made the contract individually liable, it is | like deserting his post.’”” The chivalric request 
familiar doctrine that if the agent excteds his! was granted. In less than a month he, too, was 
authority in making acontract, and the principal is | borne to his grave, a victim of the fever from 
' not bound, he is liable himself, and binds himself | which he was too brave or to humane to fly. 
to comply with the terms of his agreement. 
Yours respectfully, 
Cuarres Burrite. 


Gen. Charles Griffin, remarks the Worcester 


Here is Gen John A. Logan’s indictment of 


Andrew Johnson. 
Tell me to-day if you had Jeff. Davis in the 
i | Presidential chair, or Mr. Robert E. Lee, could 
they have done more for the rebels in this land 
than Andrew Johnson has since he has been Presi- 
Forrest as Coriolanus, continues to attract dent? It they could, I would like to know in 
deserved attention at Childs’ gallery. It is a| what way they could have done it. If Jeff. Da- 
fin iene Of sculetene: all ectet and culiect vis had been President, what would he have done? 
ei _ P : J | He would have returned all the property to the 
are alike to be congratulated. | rebels that they had lost. Andrew Johnson has 
,. Benjamin C. Piper a ‘broth of a boy,” anda done that. If Jeff. Davis had been President he 


Sah : would have pardoned all the rebels that asked 
| skillful clerk at the same time, has been promoted him for pardon. Andrew Johnson has done that, 


| to the position of second clerk in the office of Sec-| and more too. If Jeff. Davis had been President 
retary of State, in place of Mr. Fernald, resigned. 'he would have denounced this Congress, and 
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Pcalled them a set of traitors. Andrew Johnson 


has done that. Jf Jeff. Davis had been President 
South to control those States. Andrew Johnson 
did the same thing. If Jeff. Davis had been 
President he would have vetoed the Freedmen’s 
Bureau bill. Andrew Johnson did that. He 
would have vetoed the Civil Rights bill. Andrew 
Johnson did that. He would have vetoed the 
first Reconstruction act of Congress, and all the 
other acts, which Andrew Johnson has done. 





Lecrurrs.—Dr. Hebbard is to give one of the 
most valuable courses on Physiology, commencing 
on Sunday evening next, that has ever been in- 
augurated in this city. The full particulars will 
be found in another column, and we will add 
that the information he imparts will be of un- 
told advantage to each hearer. 

The Bay State course opens with Mr. Gough, 
who will give “Eloquence and Orators,’’ a lec- 
ture of which the highest praise is that it is re- 
peated by special request. 

The vatious lecture-courses, we hear, are doing 
well with their tickets this year. All the lectures 
are to be at the Music Hall, the Fraternity on 
Tucsday evenings, the Mercantile Library on 
Wednesday evenings, the Bay State on Thursday 
evenings, and the Spiritual association on Sunday 
afternoon. Beside these, the Young Catholic 
Friends’ Society have a course on some week-day 


evening. 

City Matrers.—Discussions are ripe already 
relative to the next Mayor. It is confidently as- 
serted that the “‘bummers’’ have selected a city 


committee which will throw Mayor Norcross 


over. Why, it is hard to tell, lest he is the foe to 
junketing and general municipal extravagance, | 


and is a decent man always, with respectable as- 
sociations; for he is in favor of a license law, 
which these apostles of sobriety are such great 
sticklers for, as they would make us believe. 
However, everything in good time; possibly an 
old-fashioned town-meeting may take the busi- 
ness out of the hands of a bummer-elected nom- 
inating convention. 

Alderman White has moved in the matter of a 
soldier’s monument once more. 
it, and hope he will be successful this time; 
whoever puts through a creditable soldiers’ mon- 
umenf fur Boston will be held in grateful remem- 
brance. It would be disgraceful for one of the 
most patriotic cities in the Union to be neglect- 
ful of tke memory of her toiling daughters, gen- 
erous sons, and sacrificing soldiers; for a memo- 
rial of this character speaks equally for the ser- 
vices of all during the war. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars are enough for a most creditable tes- 
timonial. Let what has already been expended 
for a foundation be included in’ the amount sug- 
gested, and reserve ten to fifteen thousand for 


for 


walks, flower-beds, curbing, &c., leaving seventy- | 


five thousand dollars or thereabouts for the obe- 
lik; and a monument and grounds can be had 
for the sum first named, if kept out of the hands 
of jobbers, that will be a credit to the city and 
reflect the highest honor on the committee. 

The New York Jribune, which complacently 
says “the city of Boston has some good points 
after all,” alludes to our twelve public baths and 
their results, and asks, ‘Shall we ever have such 
a chance to be clean in New York?” 


Dramatic Notes. 

Boston Theater.—During tine past week we have 
been favored with Mrs. Lander’s much-praised 
personation of Elizabeth, the virgin queen, The 
play itself is an eflective one. The rightof dram- 
atists to take liberties with history, moulding it 
to whatever form they please, and making it sub- 
servient to stage effect, has been made full use of, 
and sad havoe is made with historical accuracy. 
Mrs. Lander, has evidently bestowed a great deal 
of study on the character, and seems to have a 
good understanding of it. Her personation pre- 
sents many points of resemblance to that of Ris- 
tori’s, which is perhaps unavoidable. Butas it is 
evident, from her success in conveying to her 
audience a correct idea of Elizabeth’s traits and 
disposition, ‘that she fully appreciates them, 
which she could only do by means of close study, 
it would be unjust to say that any ,portion of her 
acting was mere imitation. Slit is dignified, 
makes many strong points, and has done all that 
art can do to make the character effective. She 
is unfortunate in her voice, which, in the upper 
notee, is harsh and shrill. Mrs. Lander evident- 
ly perceives what passions are required by the 
yarious passages, but lacks at times the power to 
This is especially true 
of the more vehament scenes. There is too much 
of art and too lite of nature. Betore an artist 
can make another feel a passion, she must feel it 
herself. If she would excite grief or rage in 
anotheréshe must show signs of them in_ her- 
self. ‘This power, this divine spark, which 
constitutes genius, and which comes from an in- 
tensely nervous temperament, Mrs. Lander docs 
not possess. It is this which has made so famous 
throughout the world the name of Ristori, who 
is herself a striking verification of the 
the line, “One touch of nature makes the world 
akin.””. Mrs. Lander’s acting is fine, and we 
earnestly advise all to witness a representation 
which, although we cannot for the reason we 


properly portray them. 


have stated, think at all equal to that of Ristori, | 
Mr. Tay- | 


is yet a credit to the American stage. 
lor as ‘‘Kssex,’’ did for the most part very well. 
His ranting and bellowing in the third act was 
reprehensible only. This is a fault whicn is all 
too common, and is not so ntuch the weakness of 
the actor as of the audience. As long as noisy 
bluster is enthusiastically applauded, and quiet 
acting, no matter how effective, passed by as un- 
worthy of notice by the multitude, it is natural 
that actors should think a pair of bellows-like 
lungs the chief requisite to success in their pro- 
Messrs. Fenno and Leman, in their re- 
spective characters, did finely. There is a quiet 
ness and gentlemanly finish about Mr. Leman’s 
acting which others would do well to copy. 
‘Continental Theater —The Black Crook has 
been received with more than pristine splendor. 
‘The new ball-room scene is very beautiful, has 
less of tinsel and gaudiness than the other scenes, 


fession. 


and hence is more pleasing to the eye. 
witness this play for the sake of the scenery, and 
not the acting, of which latier, with few excep- 
tions, we must in all charity observe that the less 
that is said the better. 


which is misnamed a ‘play.’ 
the best dancer we have had in Boston this many 


he would have appointed rebel Governors down | 


People | 


It is, however, better 
than the stuffwhich serves for carpenter’s scenes 
and to afford the daldiet troupe resting-spells, and 
M'lle Sangalli is 


| hundred readings by Dickens, an exchange says 
| he will be foolish if he don’t take those American 
| Notes. 
| Mrs. Scott-Siddons, great granddaughter of the 
great Siddons, who has just played a second en- 
gagement at the Haymarket theater, is considered 
| a failure on the stage. 
| The ‘‘illness’’ of Mr. Dickens, which some 
| ha've assigned as the cause of his proposed visit 
| to this country, consisted of an inflammation of the 
| foot, which confined him for one week. 
| Maretzek opens his New York opéra season 
‘with “Don Giovanni’ next Monday night; Pa- 
repa-Rosa appearing as Donna Anna. Bellini, 
| Baragli, Ronconi, and Misses Hauck and Ronconi 
are in the cast. 

The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Springfield, 
opening with an address by Prof. Séelye of Am- 
|herst College, on the evening of Oct: 17, and 
closing at noon on the 19th. 











NEWS OUTLINE. 


Political. 

Clubs favoring the election of Gen. Grant to 
the Presidency are being formed throughout the 
State of California. : 

The Germans in California opposed to Sab- 
bath legislation, joined their interest to the Dem- 
ocratic party, and probably contributed largely to 
the result of the late election. 

Gen. S. F. Cary, the defeated candidate for 
| the Republican nomination for Congress from the 

2d District of Ohio, has been nominated by the 
| Trades’ Assembly of Cincinnati, having satis{ac- 
, torily answered the catechism of that body. 
The proposed reduction in the force and ex- 
'penses of the Freedmen’s Bureau has been or- 
dered in a circular letter from Gen. Howard, sup- 
ported by an order from Gen. Grant. 

An election of delegates to a State convention 
| will be held in Virginia on the 22d of October, 

in accordance with an order from Gen. Schofield, 
issued yesterday. 
| The temperance convention which met at Wor- 
'cester was quite successful. The numbers in at- 
| tendance were quite large and the proceedings 
| marked by interest. The resolutions take strong 
' grounds for total abstinence, against license and in 





We are glad of favor of prohibition, and especiaily urge upon all 


temperance men sent at the nominating 

| conventions and there secure the nomination of 
| ‘men for the Legislature who are known to be 
| prohibitionists, and who can neither be awed nor 
bribed.” The speeches by Gen. Wilson, and 
| others, were all of the same general tenor, and 
| urged vigilance in the conventions and a deter- 
| mination to vote for no one who is not an open 
| and avowed friend of prohibition. 

Official returns received at the Maine secretary 
| of state’s office from 440 towns, gives Chamber- 
}lain 56,406; Pillsbury 44,702; Chamberlain’s 
| majority 11,704. The same towns last year, gave 
| Chamberlain 68,022, Pillsbury 40, 316. 
| Frederick Douglass, and not John M. Langston, 
| received the first invitation from the President to 
| take charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in place 
of Gen. Howard whom the President threatens 
to remove. This unusual proposition from the 
; White House to Mr. Douglass was made as long 

ago as July, though its distinguished recipient, 
with characteristic modesty, retrained from mak- 
| ing it public. 
Religious. 
Puritan Boston was astounded at the laying o 
| the corner-stone of the new cathedral of the Holy 
Cross on Sunday last, with all the ceremonials of 
} the Roman Catholic Church. An immense audi- 
}ence listened to the address delivered by Arch- 
bishop McClosky of New York. The walls of 
the new church, which will cost one and a half 
| millions of dollars, are well advanced. The site 
chosen for this large and imposing structure 
| (corner Malden and Washington streets) is the 
| best that could have been selected. There isa 
bend in Washington street, which will bring the 
| new cathedral into great prominence. It is, more- 
, over, placed in about the geographical center 
'of enlarged Boston. <A trained choir, with a 
| band of fifty instruments, a military regiment 
| (the Irish ninth) and numerous societies in regalia 
jand with music participated and a quasi holiday 
| Was enjoyed by all the population. 

Gov. Geary of Pennsylvania has made a public 
| profession of religion. The communion services 
jat the First Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
| when, on Sunday, the Ist inst., Governor Geary 
and his estimable lady united, including the bap- 
| tism of their four children, were very impressive. 

The number of Orthodox Congregational 
churches in this State is 496, with a membership 
|of 77,834. There are 295 churches with pastors, 
| 114 with acting pastors and 87 vacant. “The num- 
| ber of clergymen is 567. The additions to 
/church membership by profession of faith during 

the past year were 4644 and the net gain was 3575. 
| The total membership in Sunday schools is 90,- 
| $20, and the average attendance tor the year was 
| 61,407, an increase of 3713 in membership and 
| 1371 in average attendance from the previous year. 
|The total of benevolent contributions in the 
| churches during the year other than to meet par- 
| ish expenses, was $315,521.72. 
! In the Episcopal church in Massachusetts, with- 
|in the year, fourteen of the seventy-four parishes 
| have been enlarged, or are now enlarging, their 
| sitting accommodations, or have secured the 











| whole or in part the means for so doing. Three | 


; churches have been added to or improved exter- 
jnally. Six have been refitted, adding bell, or or- 
}gan, or both. Two have been reopened tor wor- 
ship. Two have paid their parish debt in full, 
and five have raised the rector’s salary, this be- 
ing, in one instance, for the second time within 
five years. A new church-school has been estab- 
| tished, and the accommodations of an existing 
| one increased, not to mention the establishment 





truth of | Of @ Theological Seminary at Cambridge. Three 


| new Sunday-school chapels are building or just 
| finished (one of them a mission), and funds tor 
; another in hand. Seven new parishes have been 
| organized. 
| An independent religious society has been 
| formed at Patterson, N. J., with Rev. George B. 
| Day, formerly of New York, as pastor. Among 
the regulations of the socicty is the following: 
| “Without disputing the validity of water baptism, 
| the society dispense with that ordinance, and cel- 
'ebrate the Lord’s Supper annually on the date of 
| the Jewish Passover.” - 


Domestic. 

‘BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Nothing has as yet beer heard from the perpe- 
trators of the bank robbery at Milton Mills. It is 
| stated that they also attempted to rob the Matta- 
| pan Bank, Dorchester. They entered the build- 
ing for that purpose, and on the stairway met the 
‘cashier going to his dinner, who refused to go 
| back to the bank room and change a fifty dollar 
bill tor them, thus frustratiig their designs. The 
robbers were seen by many citizens driving rapid- 
| ly through the streets. At the south end at Cam- 
| den street one of them jumped from the team 
with a bag in his hand, ran up the street and dis- 
appeared. A reward ot $2500 has teen offered 
| for their apprehension. Mr. Durrell of Dorchester, 














; 





| was robbed about five months ago, by a servant | 


girl, of 315,000. The money. was recovered and 
deposited in the bank for safety, in a small trunk. 
| This property was again stolen by the men who 
‘robbed the bank. A 
In the Board of Alderman, Monday afternoon, 
a committee was appointed to divide Noxbury 
into wards, and make the necessary arrangements 
therein for the next municipal election. 
mittee was also appointed on the subject of the 
‘erection of a monument commemorative of the 
services performed in the war ot the rebellion. 
| The State constables broke into a first class gam- 


a day. The Australian gymnast seems rather ing establishment known as the Union House, on 


awkward. 


strikes like a lump of lead. 


Professional Notes. 
DeMeyer, the pianist, is fifty-one years old. 


Anthony Trollope’s new magazine will appear 


in London in November. 
The Harpers are soon to publish a weekly fas 
ion paper on a very extensive scale. 


We fear that he will break his neck 
some of these days if not more careful in descend- 
ing through the trap. He is a good jumper, but 


lten packs of cards, coppers, and 475 beautiful | ’ 
z | resources of the Pacific States and Territories | 


sh- | Public schools singing a dirge, and Rev. C. 

An ode | vet 
| jor-General Charles Griffin, U. S. A., @ victim to | meetings should be directed to LYSANDEK 8. RICHARDS, 
| the yellow fever, is announced. General Griffin | 


Alden street, Tuesday night. Persons engaged 
inthe upper room had timely warning and es- 


turo-table, lay-out, cue-box, card-rack, check-box, 


}ivory checks. This is the first time the establish- 
} ment has been visited by the police, and the habi- 

tues were very much surprised at their appear- 
j ance. 

The soldiers’ 
dedicated on the 17th inst., the children of the 
A. 
Humphreys pronouncing tke oration. 
was written for the occasion, anil among the 


Edwin Booth, in consequence of a slight wound | organizations and distinguished persons present 
in the hand, has terminated his engagement in| Were the Dorchester Rifles, the Germania Band, 


saltimore. 


The receipts of the great Birmingham Musical | $5 301, 


| Mayer Lincoln of Boston. The monument cost 
The stores were closed during the day 


Festival, held the last week in August, were over | and many houses were decorated with Hags and 


£13,000. 
Mr. Edmund Yates, the well-known novelist 


t 
, 


| mottoes. 
The market day at 
changed from Tuesday to Thursday. 


Cambridge has been 
There 


has retired from the post as “‘Flincur’’ in the Lon- | were 1200 cattle and 10,000 sheep on sale. Trade 


don Morning Star. 


| Was very dull, and some dissatisfaction was ex- 
essed with the change of day. 


Ristori’s first assumption will be Medea inst ad oy 
P 1 be Medea inste The secret of the cooth-powder peddlers was ex- 


of Myrrha as first announced. The engagement | 


began on Wednesday evening. 


posed in Boston, Friday, by an analysis of the 
| powder, which is tound io be worthless; while the 


Mr. Charles Kean has nearly recovered his bit of cotton with which they clean the dirty 
ig teeth of some little street boy is dipped'in an acid | 


health and will soon resume his readings, but it is 


doubtful if he will again appear on the stage. 


/ were experimented upon was fined for peddling 


Alluding to the offer of $2,000 a night for one without a license. 


A com. | 
| the National Lhatel since the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln forwarded to Edwin Booth, who | 


caped, but the constables captured an expensive | 


monument in Dorchester was | 


| 


| was born in Ohio, entered the army in July, 1847, | 
; the public schools, Hon. Ginery Twichell and Ex- | as a brevet 2d lieutenant in the 4tk regiment of 
| artillery, and at the time of his death he held the 


' General J. A. Mower. 


| are now being made therefor.—Admiral Farragut | 


that destroys the teeth. The fellow whose wares | holm, the King of Sweden honoring him with a 


i ceeded in saving the lower part of the house. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


An attempt to introduce the vulgar and wicked 
practice of hazing into Amherst college has been 
promptly and sharply rebuked by the officers. 
Several members of the sophomore class were de- 
tected in annoying and violent treatment of the 
freshmen, and have been dismissed from the insti- 
tution. Hazing has never flourished at Amherst, 
because the authorities have always been thus 
vigorous in punishing and uprooting it. 

Hon. Davjd Roberts, the mayor of Salem, has 
resigned that position, because, to use his own 
language, ira communication to the city coun- 
cil, ‘‘of the recent improvident recommendation 
of aniajority of the finance committee, and the 
equally injudicious action of the assessors, in 
reference to taxes and their assessment.” <A spe- | 
cial election for the choice of a candidate to fill 
the vacancy has been ordered on the 26th inst. 

The late Abner Buttrick of Lowell bequeathed 
$10,000 to Harvard College, to be used in educat- 
ing young men for the ministry. 

Gen. Henry K. Oliver of Salem has been com- 
missioned a deputy state constable at large, to 
see to the enforcement of the law regulating the 
employment of children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this State. 

Sunday night the house of Mr. Jarius Keene, 
of East Abingtom, who is absent in New Orleans, 
was destroyed by fire, and his two daughters and 
only children, Abby, aged nineteen, and Lucy, 
twenty-one, perished in the flames. The mother 
slept in the lower part of the house, and the 
daughters in a chamber directly overhead. 
About 11 o’clock Mrs. Keene was awakened by 
the noise of her daughters running around their 
chamber and screaming. She rushed imme- 
diately to the stairs, but the passage way was so 
filled with smoke, and the stairs themselves so 
entirely on fire, that shé conld not get to her chil- 
dren. She then ran to the nearest neighbors for 
help. Dr. Underwood was the first to reach the 
burning house. He entered. the house through 
the chamber window by means of a ladder, and 
searched for the young ladies till his hair and 
face were scorched by the flames, when he was 
obliged to desist, unsuccessful. The house was 
burnt to the ground, and next morning the remains 
of the unfortunate young women were found in 
the ruins. 

The wife of Hon. Henry Wilson, who has 
recently submitted toa painful surgicial operation 
in the removal of a cancer, isnow doing well. 

On Tuesday of last week the immense iron 
gearing working all the machinery in the Naum- 
keag mill at Salem, while in full operation, burst 
asunder into fifty or sixty fragments, with a tre- 








mendous crash and explosion, the fragments 
thrown in every direction, breaking up and badly 
damaging several of the leoms in the nearest | 
vicinity, with twenty or moré persons present at | 
work within a circuit of 1dr 20 feet of the imme- 
diate scene of this terrible disruption. Yet ,no 
one of the 200 persons in that room was touched 
or scratched, and the only personal damage was 
the spraining an ankle of one of the operatives, 
caused by jumping in her fright from one of the 
windowsy. : 

Cyrus|Wakefield, of South Reading, has offered 
to pay aff the town debt—aboug sixty-thousand 
dollars—and build a new and handsome Town 
Hall, if the people will dispense with the name of 
South Reading, there being two other Readings 
besides, and call the town Wakefield. 

W. W. Chenery of Belmont, received $25 gra- 
tuity at the New England fair at Providence, 
last week, for his efforts and success in importing 
and breeding the Assyria or Cashmere goat. This 
goat will thrive wherever the common goat will, 
and the best specimens of Cashmere wool at the 
Paris Exposition came from the United States. 

There is a married lady in New Bedford whose 
house is haunted by the ghost of her first hus- 
band, and every night he knocks the chairs about, 
slams the doors, sighs through the keyhole, and 
by every Cemonstration allowed to ghosts, ex- 
presses his disapproval of her conduct in taking | 
husband No. 2. 

The annual Salisbury Beach Gathering on 
Wednesday, was the largest ever held there. 
More than ten thousand persons assembled there. 

The best and most powerful mortar on the New | 
England coast, for throwing lines over disabled 
and wrecked vessels near shore, has lately been 
procured at Manomet, near Plymouth. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


A gentleman from a neighboring town, drove in- 
to Mancliester, N. H., on Friday, put up his team, 
and entered a saloon for a glass of ale, which he 
drank. After swallowing the ale he lost all con- 
sciousness till about seven hours afterwards, when 
he awoke to find himself in another street alto- 
gether, and minus his gold watch and his pocket- 
book, containing about $1500. He was seen in 
the company of a notorious woman named Mar- 
garet ‘Terence, and she is suspected of having 
drugged him. 

Hon. Thomas Emory Deblois, one of the oldest 
and most prominent of the members of the Maine 
bar, died suddenly at Portland on Saturday eve- 
ning, aged nearly 73 years. He was born in 
Boston in December, 174, of ’which city his 
father, though of French extraction, was a native. 

The railroad trom Greenfield to Shelburne Falls 


| Rev. Mr. WILLETS, 


22d instant, for President, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and delegates to Congress.—Ad- 
vices from Rio Janerio state that an expedition of 
the allied forces recently sent to operate against 
the Paraguayans, afteg; meeting with various dis- 
asters, has been obli to retreat.—A recent fire 
at the Brazitian capital destroyed many valuable 
public documents. 

The ovation which has attended the\progress of 
Admiral Farragut throughout Northern Europe 
has been continued at Copenhagen by a grand 
féte given in his honor by the American minister 
at that port.—Counterfeits of United States notes 
have been discovered at the Hague. 

The in tional Anti-Slavery Conference at 


| Paris, cofnposed of Delegates from the American, 
| English, French and Spanish anti-slavery socie- 
| ties, has resolved that these severa! societies shall, 


in the name of the Conference, at once address 
the sovereigns of Brazil, Spain, Portugal, Turkey 
and Egypt, solicitthg the immediate and absolute 
abdlition of slavery and the slave trade. The 
Pete of Rome is also to be applied to, that he 
may interfere in behalf of the slaves who are pur- 
chased by certain Catholic nations. The address 
adopted by the Conference sets forth in the strong- 
est terms the advantages gained from immediate, 
definite and radical emancipation, in contrast 
with measures of gradual liberation; and the er 

ample of the United Staies is cited as an instance 
where immediate emancipation, proclaimed in 
the midst of war, was carried out without disor- 
der, and is now showing the most happy results. 


Weekly Financial Report. 
Faar, Sept. 20, 12 M. 

The demand for money has been active, and the market is 
firm. Although gencral trade is not active, there is rather 
more paper maturing than of late. Commercial paper of 
the first quality now pays 7 to 7} per cent. Government 
securities have been in little demand, declining from j to j 
on the gold interest-bearing bonds, and } on seven-thirties. 
6's of 1881, 111 ; 5-20’s, 1862, 114} ;\do., 1864, 109; do., 1865, 
11Cj ; do., 1865, new, 107j ; do., 1867, new, 107% ; 10-40’s, 
99} ; 7-30's, June, 106 ; do., July, 106. The gold market 
at present seems very sensitive to all sorts of influences, 
and taking 146 as a basis, slight causes elevate or depress it. 
The transactions in governments continue light. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


rea DR. HEBBARD’S LECTURES AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Health and Physical Education, 


Splendidly Illustrated with Manikins, Skeletons, real Hu- 
man Bodies, Models, Diagrams, and an immense Panorama 
of Paintings, Drawings, &c., commence SUNDAY EVE- 
NING next at at 7 o'clock, and continue each successive 
evening with the following 

PROGRAMME: 


1. Brain and Culture. 

2. The Skin, Hair, Bathing, Dress, &e. 

8. Bones and Muscles, Beauty of Form, Strength, Long 
Life, &e. 

. Digestion. 

Food and Drink. 

Heart and Blood. 

. Lungs, Thyoat, Chest, Diaphragm, &c. 

. Eye and Ear, Special Senses. 

. Temperaments, Character, Success. 
10. Three‘old Culture. 

Admission to first lecture, 10 cents; to each succeeding 
lecture, 25 cents ; tickets to course of ten, $1.00; six single 
tickets, $1.00. 

SPECIAL LECTURES.—At the close of the course Dr. 
Hebbard will deliver two Private Lectures to the Ladies, and 
two to Gentlemen. Admission to each, 50 cents. Tickets 
for sale at Ditson’s Music Store. t Sept. 21. 


CDN Oe 


ter OLY BAY STATE LECTURES.— 
The opening Lecture in this Course will be delivered in MU- 
SIC HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, Oct. 3d, at 7} 
o'clock, by 

JOHN B. GOUGH, ESQ. 

Mr. Gough has prepared no new lecture for this season, 
for any town or city, and will by special request give his 
greatest and most interesting oration, entitled ELOQUENCE 
AND ORATORS. Eveving tickets for this lecture, 50 cents. 
Course tickets, $1.50. For sale at Nichols & Noyes’, 117 
Washington street. 

Mr. Gough will be followed on successive Thursday eve- 
nings by 
BISHOP SIMPSON, 
SENATOR YATES. 
GEO. VANDENIIOFF, 
ANNA DICKINSON, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Dr. CHAPIN, 
Dr. HOLLAND, 
Miss ROCKWOOD, 
J. F. MANNING. 
Concert on the Great Organ each evening, at 7 o’clock, 
by T. P. Ryper, Esq. 2t Sept. 21. 


tH PROF. BOCHER’S FRENCH CLASS- 


ES will be resumed on SATURDAY, October 5th, and his 


| READINGS. Evening Course, October 30th, Noon Course, 
| November Ist. 


For particulars and circulars apply at his 
rooms, Freeman place (from 15 Beacon street), any day, 
from 1 till 2 P.M. Circulars also at De Vries’, 145 Tremont 
street. Sept. 21. 


p> MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOC’N. 


8t& 026 





The 25th Annual Course of Lectures will commence at 
MUSIC HALL, 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 2d. 

OPENING LECTURE BY 
ISAAC I. HAYES, 
THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


DR. 


To be followed by 





is nearly comyfeted, the track laid, and cars will 
be running to its western terminus ina month, 
though the regular trains will not probably be put | 
on until the first of November. The recent heavy | 
rains did considerable damage to the embankments | 
in some sections, and«delayed the completion of | 
the work, though the road has suffered no more | 
than those which have been longer built and more 
firmly established. ’ 

Joseph A. W. Camm has been found guilty of | 
the murder of Benj. W. Aldrich, the Providence | 
gambler, and will be locked up in prison until his | 
trial in December. 3 

Owing toa defect in the furnace, the house of 
Prof. Dixi Crosby, in Hanover, N. H., was nearly 
destroyed by fire last Sunday.. The students suc- | 


| 


The loss is about $3,000. 

A short time ago the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Robert Hanatord was celebrated at 
Underhill, Vt., at the Union church. Mr. Hana- 
ford voted for George Washington as President in 
1789, and has cast a vote every presidential elec- 
tion since excepting in 1852. His friends made | 
up a handsome purse for the venerable gentleman. 

IN GENERAL. 


It is reported that the present Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Canadian forces, are soon to be succeeded by the 
Earl of Mayo and Gen. Charles Windham. 

Professor Watson of Michigan University dis- 
covered a new planet last Friday night. 

Salzburg, the scene of the recent conference 
between the Emperors of France and Austria, is 
a walled town of upper, Austria, entered by eight 
gates. It has some architectural pretensions in 
the way of ancient castles and an old cathedral, 
and was the birth-piace of both Haydn and Mo- 
zart, and is the burial-place of the former. 

The seventeenth anniversary of the admission 
of the State of California into the Union was cele- 
brated in San Francisco yesterday. 

The Panama Railroad Company’s franchise has 
been extended by the Columbian Congress for 
twenty-nine years, for a consideration of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

A terrible boiler explosion occurred at New 
York last evening, killing five persons, three of 
whom were distant more than four lundred feet 
from the scene of the accident. Several others 
were also injured. 

A destructive fire occurred at Buffalo, N. Y. 
on Saturday night, causing a loss of about $150,- 
C00, and throwing several hundred workmen out 
of employment. 

The héstile Indians refuse to treat with the 
peace commissioners, until satistied of their good 
faith, except by means of “runners.” 

The War Department has declined to allow the 
trunk of Wilkes Booth, which has been detained at 


- 





has requested Pt of the proprietors of the hotel, in | 
order that the family might obtain all Wilkes | 
Booth’s effects. 
A man named Henry Livingston was committed | 
at New York on Saturday for obtaining $75,000 | 
from the National City Bank by forging C. Van- | 
derbilt’s name. 
J. Ross Browne’s second report on the mineral | 
gives the product of gold this year at seventy mil- | 
lions, and Nevada silver at ninety millions. 
A large fire occurred on Saturday night at Cin- 
cinnati, destroying a block of five warehouses, 
and entailing a loss of nearly half a million o 


dollars. 
The death at Galveston, Texas, of brevet Ma- 


rank of colonel in the 35th regiment of infantry, 
standing second on the list. General Griffin was 
in temporary command of the Fifth Military Dis- | 
trict, which will now devolve upon brevet Major- 


A design has beeh accepted forthe Antietam 
monument. It will cost $30,000. 


Foreign. 
The Pope has decided to call a general council 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and prepsrations 


and his officers have received an ovation at Stock- | 


fete at the imperial palace.—A proclamation has 





been issued in Mexico, ordering an election on the 


Oct. 9—Rev. A. A. WILLETTS, (New Lecture. 
Oct. 16—Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR. 

Oct. 23—Hon. JAS. W. PATTERSON, of New Hampshire. 
Nov. 6—Kev. E. H. CHAPIN, D.D. 

Nov. 13—NENRY VINCENT, Esq., (the English Reformer.) 
Nov. 20—Hon. HORACE GREELEY. 

Nov. 27—Mr. JOHN B. GOUGH. 

Dec. 4—Rev. GEORGE U. HEPWORTIL. 

Dec. ——To be announced. : 


Mr. B. J. LANG, Organist. 


oF 


Tickets for the Course, with Reserved Seats, $2! 
for sale at Music Iall on and after Monday, Sept. 16. 
Sept. 14. st 


DBHPARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURES 
AT MUSIC HALL. 


The Tenth Series of these favorite and pepular Lectures 
will commence on TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. Ist, with a 
Lecture by » 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The course will be continued by the following distinguish- 
ed speakers :— 

Oct. 8—TIEODORE TILTON. 

Oct. 15—MOSES COIT TYLER, 
(Subject, John Breght.”’) 

Oct. 22—WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

Oct. 29—CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 

Nov. 5—ANNA E. DICKINSON. 

Nov. 12—#HARLES SUMNER. 

Nov. 19—Rev SAMUEL JOUNSON, 
(Subject, by request, ‘* Theodore Parker.’’) 

Nov. 26—JOUN M. LANGSTON. 

Dec. 3—Rev. JACOB M. MANNING. 

Dec. JO—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Dec, 17—JAMES E. MURDOCH, 
(Miscelianeous Readings.) 

Each lecture to be preceded by a Concert on the ‘‘Great 
Organ.” Organist, Howagp M. Dow. 

Course Tickets, admitting the bearer and lady, #3 00; ad- 
mitti:g one person, $2.00. For sale at Oliver Ditson & 
Co.'s, 277 Washington street, and John C. Haynes & Co.'s, 
33 Court street. 

Checks for Reserved Seats, at $100 each, for 
Ditson & Co's. 8st 


each ; 





sale only at 
Sept. 14. 


te SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
x — AR TOE— 
MUSIC HALL, 


by the mnst distinguished exponents of SPIRITUALISM in 
America. In addition, the GREAT ORGAN will be played 
one-half hour preceding each lecture by the celebrated Or- 
gauist, W. EuGenr TuHarer, whose services have been se- 
cured for the season. 

OPENING LECTURE, OCT. 6, 1867, 
By Judge J. W. EDMONDS, of New York. 


Oct. 13, 20 and 27—THOS. GALES FO R, of Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
Nov. 3 and 10—Mrs. AUGUSTA A. CURRIER, of Massachu- 
setts 


Nov. 17—WM. LLOYD GARRISON, of Mijssachusetts. 

Nov. 24—Mrs. NELLIE J. T. BRIGHAM, of Massachusetts. 
. 1—Prof. WM DENTON, cf Massachusetts 

Dec. 8 and 15—Mrs. EMMA F. JAY BULLENE, of New York. 

Dec. 22—To be announced: 

Jan 12 and 19—To be announced. 


| Jan. 26—Dr. F. L. F. WILLIS, of New York. 


Feb. 2, 9, 15 and 23—ALCINDA WILHELM, M.D., of Phil- 
adel phia. 

March 2—J. M. PFEBLES, of Michigan. 

March 9—ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, of New Jersey. 

March 16—8, J. FINNEY, of Troy, N.Y. 

March 23, 30, April 6, 13, 20 and 2;—To be announced. 
The above vacancies wil! be filled by the best talent possi- 

ble to secure. Season tickets for the above course, compris- 

ing twenty-eight lectures, through the fall, winter and 

ep.ing months, 24. The sale of tickets will commence on 

Wednesday, Sept. 4th, at the Banner of Light office, No. 

158 Washington street (up stairs), Room No. 3; and H. B. 


f Fuller's (succcssor to Walker, Fuller & (Co., Booksellers), 


No. 245 Washington street. Tickets should be secured 
early. Service commence at 2} o'clock. 
CH All letters concerning the management of these 


67 Purchase street, Boston. Et Sept. 7. 


>3- DOMES OF THE YO-SEMITE.— 
BY A. BIERSTADT 
On Exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETIT’S, 


234 Washingten St., Beston. 


Admission 25 cents. Season tickets }) cents 
Aug. 3. tf 











2g ELOCUTION. — After Sept. st Miss 
DREW will receive additional pupils i» Heading and Vocal 
Culture. Ins ruction given to private pupils, clases and 
schools. 

Stammering can be permanentiy cured. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe; O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 7 Court 
square; C. W. Siack, Esq. ; Kev. BE. BE. Haile. 

Room at 36 Winter street. Roe hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 


Aug. 31. 


| 





SSORSsS TO 


. 
« 


SBUCCT 


SW EETSER 
Sept. 21. 


CARPET WAREHO 





15 Temple Place, Boston. 4 








CTOBER. 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG - PEOPLE. 


—— 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


—~ 





A Delight in Every Heascheld. 





Price $2.50 per year; 25 cents pet number. 
Subscriptions received with any number. 





BALLARD & PRINCE. 


& ABBOTT, 


aR EAT DIE IEETS SOOTO — 





gn SE SE ESAT IS NECTAR AAA TERE ONE = coe we) 
G$ THOMAS BALL’S 
MARBLE STATUE 
—or— 
EDWIN FORREST 
—as— 
CORIOLANUS, 
On Exhibition at the Gallery of 
A.A. CHIILDS & CO., 





Aug. 31. 127 Tremont Street. tf 


3" SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es 
pecially recommended by the medica! faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary Organs, Reevmatism, 
Genera Desiuity, Dropsixs, CHRONIC GONORRNGA And Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suflerihg from the etlects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly inraluable. It never fails 
toefflectacure. Priceonedollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 

Aug. 3. 3m 




















EXCELSIOR HAIR RE- 


= a” 


re CLOCK’S 


or, either black or brown; prevents it from falling off ; cures 
a}l humors or eruptions on the scalp; makes the hair grow 
on bald heads when bald from disse ; itiscl an; does not 
gum the hair; is elegantly perfumed. Sold by all apothe- 
caries. F. B. CLOCK, Cuemist axp APOTHECARY, 
PROPRIETOR, 
Apr.20. H6m_ Cor, Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 12th inst., by Rev. Mr. Connor. Mr. John G. 
Reed to Ida V., daughter of Eibridge Herris, Esq. 

10th inst., by Rev. G. D. Johnson, Mr. William F. Bacall 
to Miss Sara B., daughter of Thomas Marshall, Esq. 

17th inst., by Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Horace Gooch, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Miss IJarriet Duren, daughter of the late Au- 
gustus A. Gould, M.D. 

In Roxbury, 17th inst., by Rev. George 8. Converse, Jon- 
athan Dorr to Anne Isabella, daughter of Donald Kennedy, 
Esq., all of Rt. 

In East Somerville, 12th inst., by Rev. L. R. Eastman, Jr., 
Mr. Albion K. Clapp, of the firm of James R. Nichols & Co., 
of Bosto ., to Miss Mary W. Underhill, of E. 8. 

In Malden, 11th inst., by Rev. ©. L. Reed, Earl W. Plum- 
mer to Elien A., daughter of Walter Harmon, Esq., all of 
Malden. 2 

In Waltham, 12th inst., by Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D., 
Mr. Francis Loring, of Boston, to Miss Ellen HU. Copeland, 
of Waltham. 

In Newton Centre, 11th inst., by Rev. D. L. Furber, Me 
Marshall 0. Rice to Miss Mary Paul. 

In Portsmouth, N.H., llth inst., by Rev. Mr. Ambler, 
Mr. Charles C. Akerman to Miss Clara M., daughter of Jo- 
seph P. Morse, Esq. 

In Cleveland, Ghio, 10th inst., by Rev. Dr. 8. C. Aiken, 
Mr. Sau uel A. Bradbury, of Iyde Park, Dorchester, Mass., 
to Miss Mary Walworth. 








DEATHS. 








In this city, 13th inst., of scarlet fever, Washington Par- 
ker Gregg, youngest son of Benjamin and Emwa Pond, 4 
yrs. 10 wos. 

14th inst., Ellen Marinda, eldest daughter of Adoniram 
and Marinda Remick, 23 

15th inst., William S. Thacher, 43. 

16th inst., Cynthia L., wife of Charles B. Rice, 56 yrs. 10 
mor. 

In East Boston, J3th inst., Levi Sampson, 84. 

In Charlestown, 15th inst., Harriet A. S., daughter of 
James G. and Mary A. Dadlev. 

In Somerville, 14th inst., Kdwin May, youngest son of the 
late George May, 31 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Chelsea, 6th inst , Bertha Ryder, infant daughter of 
William R. and Bertha C. Ilsley, 8 mos. 13 days. 

In Chelsea, 12th inst., Silas Mason, 5". 

In Brighton, 13th inst., Mrs. Anna M. McDaniel, wife of 
Rey. Samuel W. McDaniel. 

In West Newton, at her late residence, Mrs. S:rah Fuller, 
widow of the late Dea. Joel Fuller, 80. 

In Beverly, 13th inst., Mary Jane, widow of the late Chas. 
F. Foster, of Cambridge, and eldest daughter of the late 
Chief-Justice Wells, 38. 

In Portsmouth, N.H., 10th inst., Mr. John O. Mendum, 
of Boston, 43 yrs. 3 mos. 

In New Orleans, 11th inst., William I. Macomber, eldest 
son of William and Mary 8. T. Macomber, of Boston, 2. yrs. 
7 mos. 

In San Franciseo, 7th inst., Mr. William Newell, 45, a na- 





tive of West Brookfield, Mass. 








CILOICKI 


— AND WINTER 


CLOTHING, 


—FOR— 


BOYS AND YOUTH, 


—AT— 


43 and 45 Summer Street, | 


Two Doors Below Hovey’s. 


Sept. 21. 


ORGE W. CARNES. 


ot 








FALL STYLES! 


§. KLOUS & CO., 


205 Washington, corncr Bromficld Street, { 


Have just issued their new Styles for 


FALL AND WINTER HATS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Their stock embraces the light and beautiful 
GOSSAMER SILK HAT, 
The French, English and American 
2 Ea Te 
Also, a magnificent assortment of 
PARIS UMBRELLAS, CANES, Ke. 
Sept. 21. 4t 


PARKER 


SEWING MACHINE, 


With the recent improvements and reduced price make it 
the cheapest as wellas the best for family use. JOHN 
D. CLAPP, Sole Agent for New England 
and Canada, 106 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








STOKER will positively restore grey hair to its original col- | 


is A collection of Sacred and Secular Choruses from Orato- 


BOYS’ CLOTHING! , 





FALL AND WINTER 


CLOTHING, | 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


A Splendid Stock, embracing all the 





; 
! 


DESIRABLE STYLES 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE LOW. 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS & CO, | 
OAK HALL, 


| 
32 and 34 North Strect. 
Sept. 21. 4t 








NEW GOODS. 





Silver Tea-Sets, Fruit Stands 
And Speen Ware, 


| Diamend Jewelry, in new designs, 


Parts Clecks and Brenzes, | 
| 
| 


American and Forciga Watches, 
Opera Glasses and Ficld Glasses. | 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, | 








Sept.21. 162 Washingtem Street. lt 
es 


| extensively used in the Hospitals. 
| Societies have given their verdict in their favor, and all who 
| use them pronounce them the 


All kinds of Machines for sale, exchanged, repaired and 
to let. Needles of every style. C eoptim Sept. 21. 


LINEN WAREHOUSE. 





Blankets, 
Quilts, 
Flannels, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS 


—aTt— 


POPULAR PRICES, 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


230 Washington Street. 
Sept. 21. 


THE CHORUS WREATH. 


/rios, Operas, and Popular Glee and Chorus Books, designed 
as a standard book for choirs, musical societies, conveations 
and schools, aud containing the most desirable pieces for 
private practice and publie performance. This new compi- 
lation will prove highly accepteble to choirs, musical socie- 
ties and conventious that require, in a compact and conven- 
jent formn, "he very best vocal composition for private prac- 
tice or public performance. Aside from the fact of getting 
rid of the great inconvenience of being obliged to turn toa 
large number of volumes, the low price at which the best 
and most popular pieces of half a dozen or more costly 
books are here furnished, will recommend the ‘*Chorus 
Wreath” to the musical public as a valuable work within 
the reach of every one. Price $1.50. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Purtisuers, 


Sept. 21. 3t 277 Washington street. 











is 


We invite attention to our new stock of FALL and WIN- 
TER CLOTHING, Piece Goods for Custom Garments, and a 
large assortment of MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, which 
we offer at retail at fa r prices. 

All Garments sold by us are made in the very best manner 
in our own workshops, and wiil be warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 

In our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT we have facilities for 
manufacturing which enable us to furmeh Garments to or- 
der, made in the best manner, and with the least possible 
delay. 

Our stock of FURNISHING GOODS is large and varied, 
aud consists in part of an assortment of the best qualities 
of Gloves, Hosiery and underwear. 





One Price in all Departments. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington St. 





Sept. 21. 4t 
- WHY OUR BRANDS 
= 67 <— 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


ARE THE BEST. 


BECAUSE, 

e We own ami control some of the finest Vineyards in the 
State. . 

BECAUSE, 


FOURTEEN YEARS’ experience in the growth and pro- 
duction of them has taught us to know the best methods. 
BECAUSE, 

Having resident partners at every point, insures the prop- 
er care and handling of the Wines, and they are always de 
livered to the purchaser in the best aud most perfect conul- 
tion. 


As evidence of the truth of the above, our wines have re- 
ceived 


SILVER MEDALS 
— FROM — 


All the New England States, Michigan, In- 
diana and Lilineois, beside the enly 


GOLD MEDAL : 


EVER AWARDED TO AMERICAN WINES. 


At the American Institute in New York, the Societies’ 
SILVER CUP, 


and numerous Awards and Diplomas ftom other States. 
They have been indorsed by the Government Surgeons, and | 
The principai Medical | 


Purest and Best Wines now in the Market. 


SEE THAT YOU GET OUR BRANDS. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


14 and 16 Vesey St., New York, 


108 Trement Street, Besten. 
Sept. 21. 


American Method for the Pianoforte. 


The October number is fully illustrated, and contains ar- 
tes by J.C. Hutcheson, M. G. Sleeper, Martha Thomas, 


|; William Wirt Sikes, Mary Lorimer, Jacob Abbott, Vieux 
| Mustache, author of ‘Susy's Six Birthdays,” &c., &e. 





HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 


45090 Broome st., New York. 


Y_ Se ¢t. 21. It 


A CHEAP, DURABLE 
CARPET 
FOR THE MILLION. 


RUSSIAN COTTAGE CARPET, 


Made ef Flax and Weel, and Warranted 
Fast Celers. 


FOR SALE TO THE TRADE BY 


G. W. CHIPMAN & CO, 


Carpet Dealers and Manufacturers ef New 
York Curpet Lining, 


119 MIlk Street, Boston. 
Sept. 21. 4 





ED. FILLEB 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


136 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STRBET, (Up Stairs.) 





We ffer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 

he lat“st style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 
Catt anv Try us. You will be sure to be pleased, 
June 1. 3m 


GEO. W. PARE, 
COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 46 Court Strect, Bonten. 


Jan. 5. 


WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leoking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 


Ne, 334 Washington Strect, Bosten. 








DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
July 6. 8m : 
NEW CARPETS. 


NOW OPEN, AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
Tournay Velvets 
—AND-— 
English Brussels, 
ENTIRELY NEW 
y — FOR — 
* FALL TRADE. 


A full stock of low-price goods of foreign and domestic 
mauutacture, constantly on hand. 


J. LOVEJOY & C0. 


10 and 16 Summer Street, 
Sept. 14. NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH. 


PATTERNS 





8t 


STATIONERY, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, 
all sizes and patterns. 

English Note Paper and Envelopes, highly finished and 
flexible. 

American Note and Letter Paper, ruled and plain, extra 
thick and common qualities. Envelopes ditto. 

Mourning Papers, a larce assortment. Thin Writing Pa- 
per for foreign correspondence. Foolscap, Drawing Papers 
&c. Initials and Names Stamped in all styles. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 





136 Washington Street, Boston. 
Aug. 3. 3m 





PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPIILETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper. without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


May 18. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
c W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 


CLOTHING AT WITOLESALE, 
152 Devoushire Street, Besten. 
Cc. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 18. Am 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 








} ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
WM. W. RUOADES. 


EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


July 6. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CU., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISITES, JAPANS, &c. \ 
IMPORTERS OF 4 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Bread, cor. ef Milk Street, Besten 
Aug. 17 3m 





JABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 

In Encaustic, Oi) and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
\ Reoms No. 608 Washington St., Besten. 

They are prepared to dan and execute per description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, publie buildings, 
private residences, halla, hotela, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAR. 
* 


LUCAS HABERSTROG. 
b. 17. ly 


eb. 1 
ccadineciaitenned 





 GALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


—_— ey 


ss WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
(a From Long Wharf. 49 
The Elegant, New, Extreme Clipper Barque 
HWIATTIE G. HALL, 


dadaoue CoMMANDER. 


This beautiful vessel is (00 tons register, six months old, 
built at Newburyport, and rates Al ‘‘clean.”’” Now in berth 
loading, and will have unusual despatch. 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 


Aug. 31. 127 State St corner of Broad. 





oy GLIDDEN & WILLLAMS’ LINE WOR 














A short, comprehensive and practical system. By Epoar 
A. Rossrys, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets 
the daily requirements of the pianist. Itcombines harmony 
with those indispensable points rec ded by all emi- 
nent masters for a daily practice, and is so systematized as 





SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, : 
The beautiful Al Clipper-Ship 
SAMUEL G. GLOVER, 


oe 





to readily impart a knowledge of the art of understanding 
and executing the difficulties involved in the piano-music of 
all the various schools. It is hkewise adapted to all play- 
ers, from the begin to the finished artist. Price $4.50. | 


Sent t- q 
post-paid. IVER DITSON & CO., Pususazzs, 
277 Washington etreet. 





Is now receiving cargo. 
and will be despatched promptly. Shippers will please send 


forward ¢ 


JOHN DREYER. .......00-.s0eeeseeeee+- COMMANDFR, 
She is sharp. and of small caps ity, 


ngagements. 
For freight, &c., apply at California Packet office. No. 114 
treet, ag. 10. 


States 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tne Master’s.Toucn.— 
In the stil! air music lies unheard; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 
To wake the music and the beauty, needs 
The Master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 
Great Master! touch us with thy skillful hand, 
Let not the music that is in us die; 
Great Sculptor! hew and polish us; nor let 
Hidden and lost thy form within us lie. 


Po.itEeNess.—Some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, when the late Josiah Quincy was President 
of Harvard College, he was going one rainy eve- 
ning from Boston to Cambridge in the omnibus. 
At the bridge the omnibus stopped and a poor 
black woman with a heavy basket got in. There 
was no seat for her, and no one of the young men 
in the omnibus offered her his place. Mr. Quincy 
rose, and, with the quietest politeness, said to 
the woman,*‘‘Madam, be good enough to take 
this seat,” and he took his place outside the door 
upon the steps of the vehicle. The act was char- 
acteristic of the man. 

Ratitway DrawsrincE Sicnars.—A new rail- 
way drawbridge signal has been recently tried on 
a road in New Jersey, and has, we believe, been 
adopted by the company. This signal consists 
of an attachment to the bridges, so arranged that 
no draw can be opened without turning a crank 
at each end of the draw, which crank moves a 
wire or rod connecting with a signal-board placed 
about two thousand feet from the bridge. By 
means of the connecting-rod, this signal-board is 


ragraph he news of the world, but its edito-| which should be a’ very comprehensive publica- 
eal vodus potas of domestic matters. The! tion. The vicinity of live and lies is indeed most 
Allgemeine Zietung is the leading newspaper of; da a single letter more or less making a 
Germany, yet has no editorial articles or com- lie of a life, or a life of alie. Glory, too, is lia- 
ments on political affairs, and prints only the| ble to the same mischance, the dropping of she 
shortest and most unsatisfactory s. But, | liquid making it all gory. What is treason, asked 
besides its voluminous correspondence, its repu-| a wag, but reason to a t? which an accident of 
tation is based on the high character of its literary | the press may displace with the most awkward 
reviews. A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune | effect. Imagine an historical character impeached 
writes that the paper has five editors, who each | for reasonable practises. 
preside over a principal European lanigunge. The I move in an orbit of maidens, 
chief is Dr. A. J. Altenhoefer, who overloo. A fair little circle of wiles, 
most important ndence, and a ; And each is distinct from the others, 
all the English publications. Hebrew and Sanscrit Yet all are alike in their smiles. 
are among his acquirements, and both he and his They are beautiful, too, and endearing, 
associates are thorough classical scholars, quota- ‘And one is a model of grace, 
tions from the Latin abounding in continental And etaine sitne of Patience, 
writing. _ a are “— to ng sa it And one is a dancer of praise ; 

ndence and the literary department. lac 2 : ; 
a a private library in is comfortably-farnished And ye isa ee of fashion, 
room, and the chief editor’s numbers upwards of And one is a bonnie wee pet, 
7,000 volumes. His salary is $1,000 per annum, And ps 18 & syren rat 
while a common school-teacher in Bavaria gets And one is a laughing brunette. : 
$142, and the principal of a normal schooi $340. And I’ve puzzled me long to determine, 
The circulation of the paper is 22,000 daily. Its Which of all were most fit for a wile ; 
expenses last year were $56,400, of which the cor- But the labor is out of my station, 
respondents received $14,700. War correspond- I cannot divine for my life. 
ents, however, got only $12 a week. All these Alas for the fortune that’s human, 
figures must be compared with the dearness of Each one seems to hold me at call! 
living in this country as contrasted with prices in O, I wish that I were a born Mormon, 
Germany. Boston printers are paid forty, cents For then I might marry them all! 
per thousand ems for their compousition ; Zeitung Dea Babsiniion.4 Cites Patableas 
(By Joel Benton. )— 


pays its compositors 6 2-3 cents per thousand; but 
in Munich the bookbinder will charge you twenty- 

five cents for work that would cost in Boston at | Fohi the righteous, after journeyings wide, 
least ten times that sum. Every day, said one of| 4 wealthy woman’s house at night espied, 
the editors, enough correspondence is thrown into And, faint from hunger, weary, and foot-sore, 
the waste-basket to fill five of the ordinary issues | Asked if he might not rest within her door. 


the weather-stained tombs of old patriots and 
worthy citizens, whose resting-place nature if not 
art has embellished and dignified. Tall, graceful 
elms and luxuriant shrubs almost hide from you 
the bustling street beyond. The passers-by, and 
even the gayly-painted horse-cars seem more like 
shadows than realities. Seated in your cool 
retreat, with nature and art thus sheltering you 
from the busy world that lies so near, and yet in 
fancy is so far off, it is strange indeed if you do 
not dream and become a little visionary. 

But these are not all the enjoyments the Athe- 
neum provides for its adberents (we say adhe- 
rents advisedly, for in connection with so time- 
honored and eminently-respectable an institution, 
it would be absurd and degrading to say patrons). 
There is the reading-room, devoted to pamphlets 
and papers, with one of its wide half-doors always 
hospitably open, and looking as cool and refresh- 
ing to the eye as its temperature is to the body. 
As far as hospitality goes, however, a strict regard 
to truth compels us to say that the open door is a 
little deceiving. In the mattér of rights, it is free 
to all who have admission to the library; in mat- 
ter of fact it is the private sitting-room of a set of 
old habitués who, on the squatting principle, prob- 
ably consider themselves sole proprietors, and 
greet with a scowl or stare any adventurous new 
comer who has the effrontery to usurp their favar- 
ite place or paper. Itrequires, in truth, no small 
courage to beard these veterans in their den, and 
lay claim to any of their prerogatives, and only 
those we think who are new to the privileges of 
this time-honored institution would attempt it, 
and even they soon learn to know better. 

The gallery of paintings‘is another attraction, 
but this is so high up that in warm weather it can 
only be reached with difficulty. There is some | 


GOLD MEDAL! 


“STAR” AND “CROWN” 
PIANOS 


TRIUMPHANT! 


[Me PHAILS| 














CITY AND COUNTY” 


$100,000 St. Louis 6’s, Municipal. 
$50,000 St. Louis County 7's. 
$100,000 Chicago 7s, Municipal. 
$50,000 Cook County 7’s. 


REAL ESTATE. 
8.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Sept. 7. 5 tf 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN ¥ 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN’T SECURITIES, 





Sept. 14. No. 13 Congress Strect. at 


ST. LOUIS | 


UNION PACIFIC 


$100,000 St. Louis 6's, Water. 
$100,000 Union Pacific Railroad 6's. 


| the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
| be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Strect, over Suffolk Market.: 
July 13. 3m 


FLORAL PLACE, 
G79 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN STS. 








Principal and interest on the above payable in American 
Gold in New York. 


FOR SALE BY 





THE 


Politics, 


1s 


Ne. 8S Bre 
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gumber, or In 


WRITTEN Fdq 


There is 


the ‘Forget 
represented 
the stories 
nots have to 
which the 
Who would 
come to N 
done 80. 
infirm, in 
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talk of bringing it down on a level with the sculp- | 
ture rcom,‘an innovation on old customs which 
would certainly be an improvement. 

We could write a great deal more about the | 
Atheneum—of the excellent management of the | 
library, under the eflicient supervision of the | 
librarian, of the new catalogue that Mr. Poole is | 
is now getting out, which is to be both printed | 
and bound inthe building ata great saving of | 
expense-—of the courtesy the institution shows to | | WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 
strangers, and of the gratitude we ourselves feel 3) AY | greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 
personally for kind attentions, but our scanty ‘ SS | BOUQUETS and FRESIL FLOWERS constantly on hand, 


decided to a 
amusement 
flowers, anc 
mendations 
no difficulty 
most emines 
ton, where | 
arranged ne 
He was 
day ramble 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOV'T SECURITIES, 


dropped into a position across the track directly 
in front of the smoke-stack of the engine, so that 
in case the engineer should neglect to observe the 
signal, he would be sure to ‘‘hear something 
drop’? when his engine strikes the signal-board. 
Ile would then have plenty of time in the inter- 
vening distance to stop his train before reaching 
the bridge. At night a lamp is placed on the sig- 
nal-board. When the bridge is secure the board 
is drawn into a covering out of sight. This is 
something akin to the plan adapted on the New 
Bedford and Taunton line to warn brakemen 


of the paper. But she was stern: ‘Vagrant, your way pursue, 

My house was not designed for such as you;” 

And, crowding him aside with cold disdzin, 

“No roving vagabonds I entertain.” 

Oppressed in heart, he turned his heavy feet 

Where a poor woman lived, across the street; 

But ere he could his simple speech begin 

She met him at the gate and led him in. 

Mixing some goat’s milk with her crumbs of 
bread, 

“This is my only food,’’ the woman said, 


Dicxens.—It seems certain that Charles Dick- 
ens is coming to the United States, to give a 
series of readings. Announced in many ways, 
the prospect of seeing and hearing the great nov- 
elist has.called forth copious comment from the 
press. When Dickens returned from his first 
visit to this country—which, we believe, was 
made in 1844—he published certain ‘‘Notes’”’ that 
were not calculated to please American vanity; 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 


is prepared to fillany order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, | | 
FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
\ shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. 


Sept. 14. No. 13 Céngress Streei. 2t 


J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILaADER, 
Locking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 30 LAGRANGE ST., yeran TREMUNT 8T., 
BOSTON. 


é 











when the train is approaching a bridge over the 
road. The men are quite likely to get careless 
while running over the tops of the freight cars, 
and many fatal accidents result, by their being 
swept off the train when passing the bridges. 
The device to warn them of the danger is a cord 
with a number of small slight strips of wood 
attached, stretched ‘across the road just high 
apoems to give the careless brakeman a slight 
blow as a reminder that he had better take care of 
hishead. Both of these are positive danger signals, 
and if properly cared for and kept in position, can- 
not but work well. 


Tue Earty PainTERS AND ENGRAVERS OF 
New Encranp.—The early painters and engrav- 
ers of New England form the subject of a very 
interesting monograph by William HI. Whitmore, 
originally contributed to the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and now re- 
printed with additions. The chief figure is that 
of Peter Pelham, ‘‘the pioneer artist,’’ whose en- 
yravings were superior to any produced in the col- 
onies till the. beginning of the present century. 
He made, in 1727, a portrait of the Rev. Cotton 
Mather on steel, from one previously made by 
iim in oils, and from that time on he continued 
the use of his brush and his graver, chiefly on 
portraits, and those mostly of the leading clergy- 
men. He also kept a school where he “taught 
dancing, writing, reading, painting upon glass, 
and all sorts of needle-work.’’ Ie had come over 
trom England, where, as afterwards in Boston, he 
had issue by his first wife. At ler death he mar- 
ricd the widow of Richard Copley, tobaconist and 
mother of John Singleton Copley, the famous4por- 
trait painter, father of the late Lord Lyndhurst. 
Young Copley undoubtedly was instructed by his 
step-father in both painting and engraving. 
Among the associates of Pelham was one Nathan- 
iel Hurd, who engraved principally upon gold 
ind silver, but also made book-pfites and coats. 
of-arms, with now and then a portrait. Ie was 
a nutive ot Boston, and his sister married Thomas 
Walley, an ancestor of Wendell Phillips. The 
patriot Paul Revere engraved portraits and carica- 
tures, and had the entire manufacture of the pa- 
per money issued by the Provincial Congress oi 
Massachusetts. For a short.time, in 1773, Copley 
had a studio in this city on the west side of Broad- 
way, going abroad the next year, and dying in 
England in 1815.—Nation. 


Mrs. Austix.—Mrs. Austin, widow of the late 
John Austin, well known as one of the most em- 
inent professors of the science of jurisprudence 
whom this country has produced. expired on the 
Sth ult., at her residence at Weybridge, after an 
acute attack of malady of the heart, with which 
she had long been afflicted. Mrs. Austin was de- 
scended from the Taylors of Norwich, a family 
which has in several generations produced men 
and women distinguished by literary and scien- 
tifie ability. She was born in 1793, and she re- 
ceived in her father’s house an education of more 
than common range. In 1820 she married Mr. John 
Austin, then a barrister on the Nortolk Circurt, 
and came to reside next dvor to Mr. Bentham and 
Mr. James Mill, in Queen-square, Westminste. 
Although that house could boast of none of the 
attractions of luxury, for the fortune of its owners 
was extremely small, it soon collected within its 
walls as remarkable an assemblage of persons as 
ever met in a London drawing-room. There 
might be seen—a dim and fitting figure of the 
past—Mr. Bentham and his two disciples, James 
and John Stuart Mill, the Grotes, the rising law- 
yers of that day, whose success has justified the 
promise of their dawn, Bickersteth, Erle, Romilly, 
and Senior, and all this wisdom and learning was 
enlivened in later years by the wit of Charles 
Buller, by the hearty sallies of Sidney Smith, by 
the polished eloquence of Jeffrey, by the courte- 


ous ameni ot ans ’ cai 
umenity of Lord Lansdowne, and by the | post rigid temperance. 


varied resources of foreign visitors who feund a | 


home by Mrs. Austin’s hearth. Mrs. Austin 
never aspired to original literary composition. 
except insome of the prefaces to her translations, 
she disclaimed all right to address the public in 
her own person. She therefore devoted the sin- 
gular power of her pen to reproduce in English 
many of the best contemporary works of German 
and French literature. 


excellence, and among these her version of 
Ranke’s “Popes of Rome’? has been commended 
by the best judges as deserving to retain a place 
in Engtish historical literature.—London Times. 


“Count Scuawne.””—About five years ago an | 


ill-dressed, rough-bearded, shiftless-looking indi- 
vidual made his first appearance in a little vil! 


lage in Montgomery county, engaged in the | 


laudable business of peddling steel pens and cases, 
pencils, &c. He smoked a short, black pipe, and 
he talked tamiharly to everybody, and he didn’t 


seem to care much whether be did a large or | 
small business, though he was good enough at a | 
bargain; two-thirds the “time he lounged about 

| which must ensue from repeated stimulants, how- 


the hotel of the village, and tinally people began 


to regard him as a harmless old man, but one | 
who was entitled to scarcely a moiety of respect. | 


ne day he was rudely pushed out of one of the 
stores of the village; at another time he was in- 
sulted and menaced by a man much younger than 


himself, who deemed himself too good to be fa-\| 
miliarly addressed by such an individual; and in } 
fact coolness and rebuff were at last much more“! 
| itonly increases a man’s capacity of bearing to be 


common to him than’ politeness and respect. 


‘Then he made a general distribution of his steel | 
pens, giving with a lavish hand to young and old, | 


and disappearing as mysteriously as he had come. 
Ile was gone several days, and when he reiip- 
peared his old friends scarcely knew him. 


was clean shaven and fastidiously polite to all he 
met. He was dressed in the height of the fash- 
ion, even to kid gloves, and he cari a cane 
and swung itas if he had been used@to it. He 


put up at his old quarters and changed his dress | 


three times a day as if he had been at Saratoga, 
appearing each Ume in ‘raiment finer than the 


The villagers watched him with open mouths, 
and he enjoyed it, saying no word of explana- 
tion, but quietly smoking the best of cigars and 
handling them delicately. Then he gave an en- 
tertainment for the benetit of the poor children of 
the village, having gathered them together at the 
hotel, and feeding‘them sumptuously at first, and 
xiving them: valuable presents afterwards. The 


children served and sent home, the young ladies | 


and gentlemen of the village, old enemies and 
triends alike, were treated to “dine’’ and wine— 
such a tremendous dinner indeed as that village 
had not dreamed of up to that time; and atter 
that was disposed ef there was dancing and 
merry-making until an early hour in the morn- 
ing, and the old gentleman enjoyed it as much as 
if he had been a boy again, and made loving 
triends as easily and as rapidly as if he had never 
sold a pen in his lite. —Z rey paper. 

Tue Leaprnc German Newsrarer.—There 
are on the continent certain newspapers which 
consist almost wholly of correspondence from al! 
parts of the world, but chiefly, of course, from 
Europe. Of these the /udependunce Beige ot Brus- 
sels, is a French specimen, the A/igemeine Zeituny, 
Augsburg, a German. ‘The first-named is famous 
for the accuracy of its correspondence, and its 
liberal views often exclude it from the French 
post-office. It comments every morning in short 


; of alcohol. 





Iler translations from the | 
German, more especially, were of the highest | 


It was | 
the worm changed to the butterfly verily. He | 


and it isnow conjectured, in some quarters, that 
Mr. Dickens will be coolly received, in conse- 
quence of those old strictures. The silly idea, 
however, we are glad to say, is confined to a very 
few newspapers. Inthe main, there is but one 
opinion about Mr. Dickens; that he told a good 
deal of truth in those Notes; that he has done 
great service to us as well as to English readers, 
by his persistent support of the best interests of 
humanity; that his works are a blessing to the 
world; that the Americans can afford to do with- 
out flattery; that Mr. Dickens will come at a 
very good time, and that he will receive such a 
welcome as genius merits and generous American 
hospitality can extend. This is a very pleasant 
state of feeling, both to see and to record. There 
are two points of view in which the coming of 
Mr. Dickens is important. One is political; the 
other is artistic. Europe, just now, feels a great- 
er interest than ever in American affairs.) Even 
as the French Revolution, wild though it was, 
stimulated the march of liberal ideas eighty years 
ago, so the conquest of freedom over slavery, 
achieved in the recent civil war, has encouraged, 
in many countries, the tendencies of democracy. 
The people, everywhere, naturally look to the 
American Republic to demonstrate the right and 
the feasibility of popular government. Our suc- 
cess is their hope. That American institutions 
should be adequately understood abroad, there- 
fore, is most important to the cause of human 
advancement—and what better expounder could 
they possibly have than Charles Dickens? Time, 
that has dealt so strangely and so_bountifully 
with us, has not stood still with him. His gen- 
ius has ripened. His powers of observation have 
been perfected by long use. No man sees more 
clearly, or records in a more fascinating style. 
Few men have ever addressed so large an audi- 
ence. To the art public, the coming of Mr. 
Dickens is a manifest promise of great pleasure 
and profit. Ie will read from his own works. 
What those works are our country knows by 
heart. How finely he interprets them the most 
critical judges in England have duly described. 
The selections which Mr. Dickens is most fond of 
reading are the ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’ the trial-scene 
in “Pickwick,” and the description of the death 
of Little Paul, in “David Copperfield.” He is 
said to be, not only an excellent reader, but a 
first-class comedian. If we do not altogether 
mistake, then, there is, in the projected enterprize 
of Mr. Dickens, benefit forthe cause of the peo- 
ple, pleasure to us, and prosperity to him.—..V. 
Y. Weekly Leview. 

Tue Use or Stimutants.—It is quite true 
that after a man has gone through a day of severe 
and harrassing labor,—whether in the city, or in 
seeing patients, or getting up briefs and cases, 
or in any other way—he feels very much refreshed 
and restored by the bottle of champagne which 
he has been recommended to take with his din- 
ner. But the restoration is only for the moment. 
No process of real enduring reparation takes 
place. One effect of the temporary exhilaration 
is @ readiness to renew the labor from which he 
only desisted an hour and a half before. The 
stimulant supports him for two hours’ more work, 
and the result is that the last state of that man is 
worse than his first. 


There is another way of recruiting the flagging 
system to which doctors are also very fond of | 


resorting. If you feel wearied at any time, or 
faint, they say, ina sympathetic manner, “Take a 
little brandy and water.” This is more fatal 
than the other. As the teetotallers say, it makes 


| men a prey to the insidiousness of the demon 
The intervals between the periods | 


of faintness grow small by degrees and beautifully 
less. The dimensions of the refreshment de- 
crease with a proportionate rapidity, and a man 
becomes a afCuly., if an unostentatious, tippler 


| before he knows that he has left the domain of the 
Common language miK- | 


leads him. A man is not called a drinker unless 
he drinks till he is drunk. Now the barrister, or 
merchant, or doctor—for the doctor is no wiser 
than his own prescriptions—who thus recruits him- 
self several times a day, never does drink until he is 
tipsy. He takesa sutlicient quantity to make him 
so, bat he takes it with discretion and judgment. 
He can do an immense amount of work without 
ever feeling anything like severe exhaustion, and 
he is naturally contident, theretore, that itis all 
well with him. It is not necessary to trace the 
gradual source of things, after the manner of 2 


tract, or an itinerant advocate of total abstinence. | 


Whatever advantages the system of brandy-and- 
water, taken in small but frequently repeated 
doses, may have in helping a weakish man 
through some period of emergency or pressure, 


| itis conformable both to analogy and experience 
to believe that in the long run it must be ruinous. | 
| No doctors differ as.to the ultimate consequences | 


of sucha habit if it becomes chronic and setiled. 
Their theory is that it never does become chronic 
—atheory which reposes ona very thin delusion 
indeed. It is not the business of a layinan*to 
teach the skilful leech the physical deterioration 


ever small each one of them may be. “A man 
need not be a very subtle physiologist to discover 

is. The moral consequences are just as cer- 
tainly evil. The most important of all these is 
that it helps an overworked man to overwork 
himself stl! more. It facilitates the growth of 
the very vice whose results it was supposed to 
mitigate. Instead of soothing a harrassed mind 


harrassed. Whether this is a kindness to him is 
not much of a question.— Saturday Rericw. 


Facretiv:—The highest achievement of a pol- | 


itician is the judicious kissing of babies. It goes 
straight to the mother’s heart, and mages her a 


zealous canvasser for the balance of the campaign. | 


In kissing babies of a larger growth, especially it 
they are pretty, and the persuasion temale, there 
is danger of being regarded as one having an eye 
to personal attractions.. But with little babies the 
esse is different, and the act is an undoubted com- 


‘ Set pliment to the little darling’s mother. 
last, though the last was pertectly splendid. i! . ates 2 


There was a good woman at Andover, who, in 


! the time of the old Arminian controversy, went 


to her minister in great trouble, one day, saying, 
“Doctor, they do say you are an Armenian.’’ 
“An Armenian! that Taman Armenian! Why, 
I was born down here in Duxbury, and have nev- 


| er been out of the State in all my lite.’ “I 


thought they maligned ye,” said the good woman, 


who departed quite relieved and thoroughly satis- | 
| hearts of those who enjoy these privileges as the 
' Common itself, and that is the Boston 


fied that her minister was all right. 
Hark! the bedroom bells are ringing 
Through the occidental halls, 
And the chambermaids are singing 
As they fix their waterfalls ; 
Still the bells are ringing, ringing, 
While each swell for ‘‘water” calis, 


,always quiet. 
impervious to the 
| sive doors close upon you, you are transported, 


“But if Fon our humble fare should bless, 
There will be full enough for both, I guess.” 


Then she prepared for him a couch of straw, 
And when he fell asleep, with grief she saw 
He had no underrobe—a plight so sad, 

She made him one from all the cloth she had. 


When from their breakfast guest and hostess rise, 
She begged him not her simple gift despise, 
And, journeying with him for a little way, 

He said, ‘‘May your first work last all the day.” 


Arriving home, she took the linen weft, 

To fold and lay aside the pieces left, 

When lo! it grew, till she, by working hard, 

Villed up with,cloth by night her house and yard! 

When her rich neighbor saw this wondrous pelf, 

Deeply annoyed, and vexed within herself, 

She thougat, although her lips could not com- 
plain, ; 

“No such good fortune shall escape again.”’ 

Months after, Fohi came along once more, 

When the rich woman met him at the door, 

And pressed him in and made him take a seat, 

And cooked her very best for him to eat. 


Then in the morning, sleep and breakfast done, 

Of her fine garments gave she Fohi one, 

And journeying with him for a little way, 

Ile said, ‘‘May your first work last all the day.’ 

So, turning back, but thinking all the while 

Her cloth would turn into a mountainous pile, 

She heard her cows, thirsting for water, low, 

And said, ‘To fetch you drink, poor beasts, I go.’’ 

But as she poured into the trough her pail, 

lt emptied not, nor even seemed to fail; 

She kept on pouring, but it ran all day, 

And drowned her cows, and swept her house 
away. 

Her neighbors thought the highest heavens had 
rained, 

And of the ruin to their lands complained— 

Yet never ceased the source of all her ills 

Until the sun sank down behind the hills. 

Tus Mrs. Eaton AFFaAir, AND PRESIDENT 
Jackson’s Derence OF Beauty.—William 0’ 
Neal kept a tavern in Washington, at which sev- 
eral Senators and officers boarded. Major Eaton, 
‘ame first in 1818, and stayed there ten winters. 
Andrew Jackson, also, was a regular boarder. 
QO’Neal had a pretty daughter, lively, saucy and 
full of repartee. She was married to Purser 
‘Timberlake, but in 1828 came the news of his 
death. There had been some scandal in regard 
to her and Eaton. ‘Then the Major consulted 
Jackson as to the propriety of his wedding the 
pretty widow. “Why, yes, “Major,” replied the 
soldier. “If you love the woman, and she will 
have you, marry her by all means. Your marry- 
ing her will disprove these charges and restore 
Peg’s good name.” ~The marriage took place in 
820. No sooner was it whispered that Eaton. 
was to be a member of President Jackson’s new 
Cabinet, than the ladies at the head of society he- 
came alarmed. ‘Peg O'Neal” the wife of a Cab- 
inet Minister, would be, as such, entitled to admis- 
sion into their sacred circle. Horrible! General 
Jackson was remonstrated’ with by a reverend 
gentlemen, in writing, the letter being dated 
March, 1829. The President, in his reply, repelled 
_ idea of judging his friend by common rumor. 
le believed Mrs. Eaton an innocent and injured 
| woman. The story was fully investigated by Jack- 
son’s order. Certificates of Mrs. Eaton’s good 
character were produced, and a mass of confiden- 
tial manuscript was laid open. The President 
| brought tothe cause the fire and resolution he had 
shown many years before, in silencing the slan- 
| ders concerning Mrs. Jackson. The matter got 
| mixed up in politics; and suitors for Presidential 
favors were advised to attend Mrs. Eaton’s recep- 
tions. She was beautiful and full of graceful vi- 
vacity; gentlemen were quite willing to visit her; 
but the lady leaders of society refused to be con- 
| vineed of her worth by the President's showing 
the charges against her unsupported by testimony. 
They obstinately declined receiving her. Mrs. 
Calhoun would not, though Mrs. Eaton called in 
company with the Vice President; Mrs. Berrien 
would not, though Mr. Berrien had been one of 
the guests at her wedding; Mrs. Branch would 
not, though Mr. Branch had been taken into the 
| cabinet at Major Eaton's suggestion; Mrs. Ingham 
| would not, though false gossip had not spared her 
jfame. The wives of Foreign Ministers followed 
| suit in their refusal. Mrs. Donelson, the mistress 
ot the White House, though compelled to receive 
Mrs. Eaton, would not visit her. ‘Anything, 
Uncle, I will do for you; but I cannot call on Mrs. 
| Raton!’ “Then go back to Tennessee, my dear.”’ 
She went: her husband gave up his post of Pri- 
vate-Secretary and went, too, both returning ina 
!month. Thus was the indomitable will of Andrew 
Jackson in collision with the will of woman. 
Three weeks after the inauguration came Mr. 
Van Buren as Secretary of State. Ile was a wid- 
ower, had no daughters, and he was very happy 
to call upon and receive Mrs. Eaton, and even to 
make parties for her. 
society was divided into hostile parties. 





“Bel- 


published letters. 
Minister, and Vaughan the British, both bachelors, 
got up entertainments to keep Bellona afloat, and 
she was led by the British Minister to the head of 
his table. Mr. Van Buren appealed to Mrs. 
Hnygens, the wife of the Minister from Holland, 
to be favored with an introduction to ‘the lovely 
and accomplished Mrs. Eaton.”’ The lady avoid- 





| tance one evening Major Eaton's arm to supper. 
| Finding Mrs Eaton seated one evening at the 
| head of the table, beside her own chair, Mrs. Huy- 
}yens turned to her husband, took his arm, and 
| walked out of the room. It was said that Presi- 
dent Jackson threatened — to send the Min- 
ister home to Holland. 
led Mrs Eaton to the head of the table—the 
| had her recognition at heart. Nothing could move 
} the inflexible ladies of Washington. Even the 
| Cabinet became divided on the subject; while 
Jackson threw the whole energy of his nature 
}into the lady’s defence. He was like a roaring 
‘lion at any attack upon her. Eaton finally had a 
| quarrel with his old chief, and they never became 
| reconciled. 


| Tne Bosrox Atueyx.cem.—There is another 


“institution” of Boston, which, though more 
exclusive in its privileges, is almost as dear to the 


Athe- 
‘neum. In summer it is the most fascinating 
| place of resort in all Boston. It is always cool, 
Built of stone, it seems almost 
heat; as soon as its mas- 


lor more than two years, | 


Jona” was the soubriquet given to Mrs. Eaton in | 
Baron Krudener, the Russian | 


ed the advance, but finally accepted with reluc- | 


Mother similar failure | 
occurred ata grand dinner, when Mr. Vaughan | 


modicum of space forbids all suclt amplifications, 
and we reluctantly obey.—Boston Cor. Providence 
Journal, 


Women 1x Society.—The bright women of 
*aris terrified Napoleon more than Major-Gener- 
als did, and to break up a coterie was to him as 
important as demolishing a battalion. This power 
of conversation, this wit, this swift-winged speech 
was irresistible. Not one of those women of Paris 
had a vote; not one of them hada voice in any leg- 
islative or popular assewbly. They were not wri- 
ters. ‘They did not address the general ear. 
But for all that they were a power in the State. 
If the women of America had the same intelli- 
gence, the same self-possession, the same adroit- 
ness of language, the same keen and piquant wit, 


it concerned themselves. They could change the 
laws of property tenure, the laws of divorce, the 
laws which separate the marriage relation. The 
women of New York could regenerate the city in 
a twelve-month if they would use their tongues 
in the service of their consciences. They could 
make the ‘‘King’’ ridiculous; they could shame 
the magistrates into cleaning the streets; they 


shut up every dram shop as tight as if a sober po- 
licemen stood at the door; they could make the 
social vice disreputable; men would be their wil- 
ling servants. Husbands, fathers, brothers, lov- 
ers, acquaintances, would be talked over, and 
talked under. The parlor would be mightier than 
the caucus-chamber, or the public hall, or the pul- 
pit. lam not exaggerating. Whenever women 
try to do these things now, they do them. With 
little art, with little accomplishment, with smail 
intelligence, and but partial earnestness, they do 
them. What, then, might they not accomplish 
with disciplined powers ¢ 

But women can never hold this high place till 
they appreciate the character that is demanded 
for it. Why should feminine influence be almost 
always associated with voquetry? Why should 
feminine power be nearly synonymous with teas- 
ing and cajolery 4 Why should feminine triumphs 
so often call up the suggestion of wounded, 
wronged or broken hearts. Why should femi- 
nine fascination suggest the snake-like magnet- 
ism which misleads and kills? It is a shame; it 
is an insult to women that. it should he so. It is 
a reproach to womanhood that a power so tremen- 
dous should be so tremendously misused; that 
lightness, foolishness, sensuality, malignity, per- 
haps, should control that singular and wondrous 
power by which the female sex hold right or 
sway over the male. It is time that this dangerous 
attribute should be employed for nobler uses; it 
is time that this subtle, strange power should be 

-made amendable to reason and conscience; it is 
‘time, at all events, that taste and refinement had 
their share in its direction. 

Women should be educated for society with as 
much purpose as anything else. 
cate women in order that they may gain a liveli- 
hood? And will you not educate them in order 
that they may become a power? Will you edu- 
cate theim for usefulness in the nursery, the kitch- 


| them for the parlor where all they are comes into 
play! Will you educate them that they may 
teach children, and will you not educate them to 
sway men! Will you educate some single 
faculty of theirs for some high employment? 
And will you not educate heart, in the fine work 
ot shaping character? 

Of women teachers, such as they are, there is 
no lack. Of women philanthrop:sts there are 
enough. 
For the present a suflicient number of women 
lecture and preach. 

But where are the women who are mistresses 
of the noble art of conversation in which they 
are made to excel? 

This position of woman as a social being in the 
circle which is her world is won by culture—cul- 
ture of the voice by music; culture of the organs 
of speech by elocution; culture in grammar and 
rhetorie and the resources of the dictionary. 
The very mode ot talking is an art worth culu- 
vating. ‘Then the materials for conversations: 
where do they come from? The dresstnaker and 
the milliner, the jeweler and the contectioner, 
the vook and the chambermaid, inexhausiible as 
they are, do not quite supply them. The last 
! tushion will go a greal way, but will not quite 
(carry a lady through. Whata shame it is that 
| so much eloquence should be spent on belts and 
buckles! It women would only taik about small 





things ina large way, there would be no smatl | 
To havea} 


talk even about slippers and gloves. 
hundred ladies and gentlemen in a room, and to 
haye the ladies discuss what their friends wore at 
the last assembly! 


they could in six months alter legislaticn, so far as | 


could procure reform of the markets; they could | 


Will you edu- | 


| en, and the sick room; and will you not educate | 


Of women there are quite enough. | 


A. M. MPHAIL & C0. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


385 Washington st., Moston. 
Sept. 14. tf 


S. A. STETSON & CoO., 
GAS-PIPE FITTERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


| 
of every de-cription. OrnamentaL Bronzes, Lamp Suaprs 
in great variety, and every article appertaining to the 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


In our Wareroom may be found the largest as-ortment of 
GAS FIXTURES in New England, which we offer at fair 
| prices, and warrant in every particular. 
| Goods carefully packed for shipping to any part of the 
country. 





No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 
July 13. 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


dts Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- 
Jis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
'to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de.angements,—of many years standipg,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost. always affords the most astonishing re- 
| lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
| nent cure. 
| It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
ALWaYs be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMI- 





| NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- | 


fied approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 
One package........ Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages... OO Bi OF eo 
Twelve packages..... GOO. ces as 
It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
| medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole ._VProprictors, 


‘ 


of 
« 48 “és 


| 


120 ‘Tremont Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 3. tf 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
- SG 


AN ADMITTED FACT. 

It is admitted by all that ELIAS HOWE, Jr., President 
of The Howe Machine Co., was awarded a GULD 
MEDAL at the Exposition. 

Also, it 18 admitted, that the Grond Cross of the Legion 
of Honor was conferred vpon ELIAS HOWE, Jp., by the 
Emperor Napoleon. These were the HIGHEST HONOKS ever 
awarded to a Sewing Machine Manu/acturer. 


THE ONLY QUESTION IS, 





For what did ELIAS HOWE, JR., receree these honors? Ue 


entered the Exposition as a MANUFACTURER of Sewing Ma- | 


annals of social life. They should study the liv- | chines, not as *Jarentor.” 


| Women should study history, biography, the | 
t 


ing languages and read the living literature in | 
They should be able to talk | gentor. 


| prosg and verse. 
j about music and painting and sculpture. They 
cultivate the imagination of the great 
They should be acquainted with the 
society in which they live. They should know 
the ideas that are abroad. They should be in- 
| structed in the current politics of the day. | 
| Surely a social ambitioneas noble as that I! 
| have presented, would carry them through studies 
/as delighttul as these. If they will learn a little 
| ot all these things without auy object whatever, | 
| they would learn them thoroughly with such an 
| object as this in view. 
} A grave responsibility rests on women here. 
| They are not doing their duty. Why 1s socie- | 
| ty coarse and flippant¢ Why do young men seek | 
the company of meretricious women! Why do 
| gentlemen frequent the club, the billiard-room, | 
the theater! Why are gentlemen reluctant to go | 
| 


| should 


| Masters. 
} 


| 


into company, preierring the evening hewspaper 
or the evening hap on the sotaf ‘These young 
i} men wandering away into temptation, are they 


. ‘eeep ' nota reproach to 2W on, Who ought toe draw | 
| President allowing the guests to see how much he | “ — reproach to the wome 8 

i Ht 

| ‘These nightly trequenters ot the club-house and | 
| the billiard-room, and ot worse places; are they | 
' nota reproach to the women; the charm et Wliose 


wituin the reach of their tascipation ! 


suciety ouglit to make it impossible to waste the | 


evening hours in. foolishness? The crowded | 
haunts of dissipation try out against the dark and | 
silent parlors which should be alive with happy , 


guests, delighting and improving each other. Most: CA'TILERSS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable | 


social prejudices, absurd customs, stupid and illib- 
eral habits, instituted follies, established evils, or- 
ganized wrongs, exist by the suflerance of women, | 
whose delicacy they ought to shock, whose scorn 
they ought to provoke? Must they appeal to 
women as being their indirect abettors‘ Alas, | 
that indolence, ease, indifference, recklessness, 


! 
He did not apply for or receive his Gold Medal as *' In- 


The awarp speaks of Mr. HOWE as ‘Promoter’ and 
‘“MANUPACTURER’ Of Sewing Machines. 

Mr. HOWE (who is su; posed to know) says the GeLp Mep- 
AL was awarded to him for Ais Sewing Machines exhi/ited 
AND POR NOTHING ELSE. 

Now 1n all fairness we ask, Whose Sewing Machines took 
the FIRST PRIZE at the Exposition? 

Let COMMON SENSE ANSWER, and We are content. 

The following, from the Imperial Commission, accompan- 
ied the award of the 


GOLD FMEDAL. 


*‘Cooperators, Elias Howe, Jr., Promoter and Aavancer of 
the Sewing Machine.”’ 
“Elias Howe, Jr., Manufarciwer of tewing Machines. Ex- 
hibitor.” 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


GeneraL N. E. AGENTS FOR THE Howk SewinG MACHINES, 


59 Beromficid Street, Boston. 
Aug 31. tf 
cs (2 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


should have the tace to say for a moment that supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


American women give them countenance. “Alas, Superier Ice-Creams, Cake aud Cenfece | 


that a mean consideration should Gaim women on 
its side! Alas, that the bitter words, ‘*Frailty, | 


tiemary of all sorts. Aug. 3. 


{ _A ug. 24. om 





Yes, the bells are ringing, ringing, jas it were, intoa diflerent region. The dusty, 

Soon the dinner-zong will roar, , close, heated city, with its noise and bustle, 

To the dinner table bringing } seems miles and miles away. Here is rest and 

Beiles and swells from every floor; |comfort, coolness and quictude. If you want 
Beauties to their beaux’ arms clinging, books, there is the library with its long table cov- 
Murmuring “Dinner is a bore, ; ered with green baize, where you can read sitting 

Only this, and nothing more.” }back in your arm-chair, or write by the hour, 

A collection of errors of the press of the ma- | unmolested and undisturbed, as in your own study 
lignant type would be among the curiosities of —or you can select your book and take it down 
literature. Bayle records several curious speci- | into one of the alcoves in the sculpture-room, and 
mens. In the loyal Courier of former days it ap- | there you can pass your time in either reading or 
peared that his majesty George IV. had a fit of musing, and certainly there can be found no bet- 
the goat at Brighton. We have seen advertised ter place for mysing. j 
a sermon, by a celebrated divine, on the Immoral- | the works of the mighty dead—while below, from 
ity of the Soul, and also the lies of the Poets,|the windows out of which you are gazing, are 





, something like it, we shall be unable to say that) 
Around you are copies of | 


thy name is woman,” should ever be spoken now! F AT RBAN KS’ SCALES 


No; no. Be i 2 privilege of our women to: 
0; no e it the privilege u TAKE THE 


disprove them! Be it the privilege of our Ameri- | 
can women to substitute for them better words, | FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 


like these! ‘Truth, thy name is woman. Sincerity, | 
y name an. Elegance, refinement, ss “3 
thy name is woman. Eleganc e PARIS EXPOSITION, 


grace, thy name is woman. Intelligence, thy j 
name is woman. Agreeableness, thy name 1s And are mentioned in the award as 


woman. Purity, simplicity, earnestness, thy | *THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


thy name is woman! ‘Liil we can say this, or mae 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
7 


Sept.7. 148 Milk Street, Boston. 1 


society is what it ought to be, or that women are 
faithtul to their duties in society.—Lev. O. B. 
Frothingham, in Radical. 





& 


| ready for immediaie delivery. Mar. 23. 
| Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc., 


furnished upon the shortest notice. 


("Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 6m 


BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at our 


The New and Spacious 


GREENHOUSES 


| are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
| itors. tf July 6. 


|\SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE 
AGRICULTURAL : 


WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


| Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


A large and superior collection of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 


The Stock, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manutacturers of Furniture. 
July 6. tf 


Quiney Ilall, Boston. 
53 Beckman sStrect, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Aug. 3. din 


— GENTLEMEN'S 
DRESS SILK HATS, 


FALL STYLES, 


— AtT— 


JACKSON’S, 


ALLEN'’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

- BOSTON, 


| Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 


| ties in the execution of 
SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS 101 Court and 50 Tremont St. 
. j ALL TIE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, of American 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | and foreign manufacture. The Banereft, Martell, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the | Soft, Silk and Cloth Hats, the very latest styles 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


| for young gents. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, end sample pho- | A large assortment of Fine Scotch Capa. Also, 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 6. Fine Sitk, Alpaceas and Scotch Gingham U M- 


BRELLAS. 
BOYS’ HATS, 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOS TON, ( 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN n Snore 7 - ; S ; z * 
PRINTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION. A NEW-GLEE BOOK. 


C¥™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvaseersand| THE GREETING. A collection of Glees, Quartetts, Cho- 
Tachers. tf July 6. | Taees, Part Songs, Kc. By L. O. Emerson, author of “The 
Jubilate,” ‘Harp of Judah,” ‘Golden Wreath,” ‘Merry 
= Chimes,”’ &e. Upwards of half a million copies of Mr. 
Emerson's music books have been sold, a fact proving a pop- 
ularity which has rewarded no other author of the same 
class of books, and which cannot fail to insure for this new 
voluine an immense sale. The contents of this work are, for 
the most part, new. A large number of valuable pieces 
have been contributed by Mr. L. H. Southard, whose name 
is a sufficient guarantee of their excellence. The marked 
features of the collection are originality, brilliancy and va- 
riety ; and it will be found, upon carefui examination, that 
there is no glee book now before the public that in every 
particular will prove so completely satisfactory to musical 
societies and conventions, conservatories, clubs and amateur 
fingers. Price $1.38. Mailed post paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisners, 
3t 277 Washington street 


of all the leading styles, in great variety, at 


JACKSON'S, 


59 Tremont Strect and 101 Court Street. 
Sept. 14. 4t 


PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


4 Manutacturer, (gy. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari 
| ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
| reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 





Sept. 7. 


paeeee N BANKRUPTCY .— District or Massa- 
ChUSETTS, at Boston, August 31, A.D, 1867.—The un- 
dersigned hereby gives notice of his appointment as assignee 
of the estate of THOMAS W. CHADBOURNE, of Melrose, 
within said district, who has been adjudged a bankrupt, on 
his own petition, by the District Court of said district. 
Sept. 14. 3t ALONZO V. LYNDE, Assignee. 


N BANKRUPTCY.—Districr or Massa- 
CHUSETT, 88 , at Boston, the 10th day of September, 167. 
Notice is hereby given that the undersigned has been ap- 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Aug. 3 bn 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN'S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 


merits have been established as a fe 
| VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING.) TN BANKRUPTCY.—Districr or Massa- 
| < _ CHUSETTS, $8., at Boston, the 3)st day of August, A D., 


| sri : : 
| Ninety «f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the | 1567.—The undersigned hereby gives notice of hs appoint- 
{ 








Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, in said district, who 
hax been adjudged a bankrupt, on his own petition, by the 
District Court of said district. 

Sept. 14. &t CHARLES 8. LINCOLN, Assignee. 





, . . | as assignee of the eatate of WILLIAM PRATT, of Win- 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of pig aa ie County of Middlesex, and State of Missachu- 
setts, within said district, who has been adjudged a bank- 
rupt upon his own petitio,, by the Distriet Court of said 
: district. JOUN F. COLBY, Assignee. 
| ; Sept. 14. 3t 


Manufactured and for Sale; by the 


surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
| of which has replaced Tin. 





N.E. FELT ROOFING CO, | |§ —ss!NSURAWNCE. 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. Tue NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
3m July 13. 
poet $200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on butidings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


| LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 


PATENT 


| LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Manufacturd under Patents of the 
Colwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Co. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- | Silas Pierce, 
mon Lead Pipe. One-Firta of its thickness is PURE TIN, | Albert Bowker, 
encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a perrect uNioN. Wa- | John P. Ober, 
ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the Try. | ©. Henry Parker, 

IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE Of TWICE THE | Benj. E. Bates, 
WEIGHT PER FOOT, 

COSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE | 
SAME STRENGTIL. 

Also, superior qualities ef Warre Lean and Zivc, dry and | 
ground in oil, Rep Leap. Litnarce, Leap Pire, Tix Pipe, 
Suret Leap, Cast Iron Pirg ay Fittings, Pumrs, &e., &e. | 
| Manufactured by } 


20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John ©. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adama, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel KE. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
IRVING iypase Secretary. Aug. li. 


S SokieeoeniesO ito aeeasieveaer®” | 
ho INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
| LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
| PERCY M. DOVE......... ‘ioawimicehs MANAGER. 
} 

| BOSTON LEAD CO. | duethiettned Gapltele.és<ci .c+cccce-ce SRQUNORNOO 
| J.U. CHADWICK & CO., AGENTS, 
| Sept. 7. we = re pry a pe Sorenge | Paid up c. pital and Reserves...... evesees 86,000,000 

pacer emer ——— ——_———— | Fire Premiums in 1864 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 





MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


CITY LIQUOR AGENCIES. 


JOHN GILBERT, Jr., & CO, 
[JOHN C, GILBERT.) 
No. 2 Tremont row, and 28 West street. 
GEORGE P. CLAPP, 
No. 3 Cambridge street. 
LEVI REED, 
No. 22 Custom House street. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
Buildings in- 


| 
| 
| 
| other property at equitable rates of premium. 
| sured on favorable terms for one or five years.. 
| This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
| the most ungurstronable security, while it willever be distin- 

guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
| claime. 

Poticics issned ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


Agent and Attorney for the Company. 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly 


| 

{ 

icnaiae 

| STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
| 


At Ea«t Boston. July 6 


GEORGE H. PLUMMER ae ¥ % ee 
No. 1 Maverick square : | N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCR 
COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 





At South Boston. | 
GEORGE BAXTER, Srey 
No. 171 Broadway. 4 


Only authorized places in Boston for the lawful sale atre-| This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 


| tail of Pure Wives axp Liquors, all of which are thorough- | the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
j ly analyzed and proved by their purity to be adapted to the making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 


jers. Last cash dividend, rorTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in a1 
| its workings and tendencies. 

Economy , caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutudl, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from bianks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the bencfits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their met of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
| either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 

Company. 


purposes for which the law authorizes their sale. 





80,000 COPIES SOLD 
OF “THE JUBILATE.” 


The Best Book for Choirs. 

The Best Book for Schools. 

The Best Book for Societies. 

The Bost Book for Conventions. 

The Best Book for Practice. 

The Best Book for Socia] Singing. 

The Best Book for families. 

The Best Book for all Singers. « : 

Suited to all denominations, a]] occasions, all capacities, 

In its Singing School Exercises, 

In its Gleea, Part-Songs, &c.. 

In its Anthems and Sentences, 

In its Chants and Selections, 

In its variety of Hymn Tunes. 
Price $1.38. Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PustisaErs, 

Sept. 14. ot 277 Washington street. 








Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
| Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgia, Geo. H. Folger F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mostanp. Me Examiner. ly dJuly6é 
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